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JUNE BOOKS 


ROBERT HERRICK’S New Novel CLARK’S FIELD 

















In this virile book, Mr. Herrick studies the part played by ‘unearned increment’ in the life of a girl. 


bution to American realistic fiction. 


A notable contri- 


“Mr. Herrick’s fiction is a force for the higher civilization which to be widely felt needs only to be widely known,” — 


William Dean Howells. 


“To define him is, in a way, to define the American people itself. 
is hardly any one who, in my opinion, has come nearer deserving the epithet ‘national.’ 


For among writers of recent times, living or dead, there 
"—Edwin Bjorkman. 


fr.gonet. Postage extra. 





KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND 


Edited by Ropert S. Rait,M.A., and WiLttaM Pace, F.S.A. 

With an introduction by James T. Shotwell. 

This series has for its object the rtrayal of the lives of 
British sovereigns, with special regard to the influence of each 
monarch on the social and political conditions of the time, 
constituting en 2 history of England seen through the lives 
of her rulers. While the volumes will be presented in an 
interesting form, they will be based on original research, so that 
they quay Wooemne as far as —- a reliable source of informa- 
tion, both to the general reader and to the student. 


NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY li By L. F. Salzmann 
THE LIFE OF HENRY VIl__siBy D. M. Gladys Temperley 


Each, illustrated $2.50 net. Postage extra. 





THE GREAT FAMILIES SERIES 


These volumes are the first of a series which purposes to 
cover the influential families of England and the Continent. 

“The House of Cecil,"" by G. Ravenscroft Dennis, is concerned 
chiefly with Lord Burghley, Sir Robert Cecil, and the third 
Marquis of Salisbury, recently Prime Minister of England. 
“The Seymour Family,” by A. Audrey Locke, involves the 
account of much of political importance in English affairs, and 
includes those branches of the family represented by the dukes 
of Somerset and the marquises of Hertford. ‘The Cavendish 
Family,” by Francis Bickley, is the story of one of the most 
notable groups of English aristocracy. “The La Tremoille 
Family,” by Winifred Stephens, is traced from the Crusades to 
the French Revolution. 


Now ready. Each, Illustrated, $2.50 net. Postage extra. 





OF VARIED INTEREST 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
By CuarLes Francis ADAMS. 
A vigorous assertion of the obso- 
po. | “swe "of the Monroe Doctrine 
he obstacles to the hegemony 
a the United States over the Amer- 
eicas. 50 cents net. Postage extra. 


WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON 

By Dasasg, Lore Suarp. In this 
new volume Mr. Sharp combines the 
attraction of one of his character- 
istic nature books with the appeal 
of a book of travel. Jus. $1.25 net. 
Postage extra, 


THE ART OF SPIRITUAL 
HARMONY 

By 6 Kanoinsky. Tran- 
slated from the German, .~" on 
introduction by M. T. H. 

insky gives a critical ‘aan 

of the growth of the abstract ideal 
in art, forecasts the future of the 
movement, and says in what way 
he considers Cubism to have failed 
in its object. Illustrated. $1.75 
net. Postage extra. 


THE SISTER OF THE WIND 
By Grace FaLtow Norton. A 





$1.50 net. 


C. HANFORD HENDERSON’S 


WHAT IS IT TO 
BE EDUCATED? 


A substantial contribution both to net. 
the art of education and to the art of 
reasonable living. While addressed pri- 
marily to parents and teachers, its rich 
content and admirable style recom- 
mend it warmly to all mature readers. 
The purpose is to hel 
teachers meet the problems of their 
own and their children’s education in 
the most thorough and effective way. 
The book is permeated by a mature 
and clearly expressed philosophy whose 
complete and formal statement is 
wisely left until the concluding chapter. 
Postage extra. 


FICTION 


No. 13 
WASHINGTON SQUARE 

By Leroy Scort. A rollicking 
account of a society leader's at- 
tempt to keep her presence in New 
York a secret. Illustrated. $1.35 
Postage extra. 

BROKEN MUSIC 

By Puyiurs Botrome. A color- 
ful, lively novel of the cliques and 
claques of modern musical Paris. 
$1.35 net. Postage extra. 


WHEN THOUGHTS WILL 
SOAR 


parents and 


By BARONESS BERTHA VON 
Sutrner, A strong novel by the 
author of “‘ Lay Down Your Arms” 
and winner of the Nobel Prize. 
$1.50 net. Postage extra. 


A CHILD OF THE ORIENT 
By Demertra VaKA. “A picture 





of mod 
suthor of ‘Little Gray 
St. Joseph’s."" $7.25 net. 


4 Park Street 
BOSTON 


‘ostage 





Houghton MifflinCompany 
16 E, 40th Street 


of family life such as no outsider 
has yet drawn of the harem. ‘ 

. It is an Orient that is 
ctslgged of much of its mystery 
and is made human.""—N. Y. Sun. 


NEW YORK $1.25 nel. Postage extra. 
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A BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE WORK OF THE 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


If one asked for a brief description of the work of the Open Court Publishing Company, one would 
probably get the answer that the Company publishes books and articles on Science, Religion and Philosophy. 
That is not quite exact; for that describes the ideal to which the Open Court Publishing Company is con- 
tinually striving rather than the actual work it is doing. The ideal is Religion on a firm basis of Science, 
a Science of Philosophy, and a Philosophy of Science: the only path which can lead to this great ideal 
synthesis is the detailed and careful study of sciences, religions and philosophies. 

It is this ideal that prompted the late Mr. Edward Carl Hegeler, of La Salle, Illinois, to found a com- 
pany to publish books with the object of establishing ethics and religion upon a scientific basis. Such 
ideals are as old as philosophy itself. Among modern philosophies, that founded by Comte tries, probably 
in the most explicit fashion of all, to found a religion on the basis of positive science; and at one time it 
appeared likely to have a lasting success. But it is now quite plain that no philosophy which hopes to be 
permanent can neglect history or put itself into uncritical opposition to the systems that have for centuries 
expressed some of the dearest and highest aspirations of mankind. It is unprejudiced and fearless his- 
torical and critical investigation — non-sectarian in the widest sense — in both religion, science and phi- 
losophy, that must go before any satisfactory synthesis. This is a great part of the work of the Open Court 
Publishing Company. 





Some Important Recent Books of The Open Court Publishing Company 





PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE. By A HISTORY OF JAPANESE THE PRINCIPLE OF RELA. 
Federigo Enriques. Authorized | ey A EL TIVITY, in the Light of the 
translation by Catharine Royce; — VS ——— Philosophy of Science. By Paul 


with an introduction by Josiah The scientific attainments of pan Carus. 
Royee. ° The author recognized the correctness 
The author is professor of projective tics f of the Principle of Relativity, but criti- 
geometry and geometric drawing in the cises the exaggerated statements which 
University of Bologna, and one of the at @ have done much to confuse students and 
most conspicuous of contemporary Itallan non-mathematical oes. Tihustrated. to mystify the reading public. Cloth, 
scientists. Cloth, 375 pages, $2.50 net. Cloth, 300 pages. $3.00 net. 165 pages, $1.00. 





THE MECHANISTIC PRINCI- x y te By —~ ~~ NIETZSCHE, and Other Expo- 
e : q souturat. Authorized transia- nents of Individualism. By Paul 
PLE AND NON-MECHAN tion by L. G. Robinson; with a Carus. 
ICAL. By Paul Carus. preface by Philip E. B. Jourdain, . 
of Cambrid dge. a. yy pur Sore by this 
on & study of p anarchism 
The essential feature of all higher “Couturat’s treatise is fitted to serve and an interpretation of Nietzsche.”’ 
organic life is the appearance of purpose, in uction to , the- _——— ‘A 
and the task which the author of this logic. . tion of the mad Le ~ 
book sets himself is a careful Investigation . 
of the problem how purpose is possible and the Ay as 
in a mechanically regulated world. Cloth, — whe A. see “emphasized “by iw 2° Ly 
123 pages, $1.00. 98 pages, $ $1. net. 





Dp 
each 
Cloth, 











THE OPEN COURT—A Monthly Magazine THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY has 


$1 per year. Single copies 10 cents prepared special Bibliographies of the best books in the fol- 
lowing fields of thought: 
AMONG THE CONTENTS FOR JUNE:— 


FRONTISPIECE: The Earl of Shaftesbury. MEM- ANTHROPOLOGY. MATHEMATICS AND MECHANICS. 
ORIES OF MONTENEGRO. By Marie Mach. NON 
OMNIS } MORIAR: PROBABILITIES OF AN AFTE BioLocy. ORIENTAL Works. 
I E . Orde ard : s . . . 
PERSONALITY, By Charles “H. Chase, /STICIS Srance, Puncesrwv. 
ae ENOLE ALIT Paul Carus. THE BOLDEST EVOLUTION. RELIGION. 

F THE ENGLISH PHIL SOPHERS. By M. Jourdain. 
THOM AS a Pere AS HYMNOGRAPHER. By Bern- LANGUAGE. 
hard Pick. N INTERVIEW WITH MR. EDISON. AN 


ETERNITY ANIM TED IN ONE DIRECTION Any or all of these will be mailed free on request. 











Our sew complete catalogue sed samples of our magazines “The Monist’ and ‘The Opes Court" seal free on request. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NEALE’S FOR JUNE 


Discovering Our Parents By Burr Chapman Cook 


Starting out with a charming plea for the crumbling walls of the palace of childhood, Mr. Cook develops a 
deeper significance in this paper; for he has heard the cry of the children “growing up, darkened, massed, danger- 
ous,” into the American future, and he asks us to care tenderly for all our children. 


A Watcher by the Dead By Ambrose Bierce 


This powerful story is the fourth of a series that will run through twelve consecutive numbers of NEALE’S 
MaGaAzINE. By many Ambrose Bierce is thought to be the greatest writer of short stories. His ‘Collected 
Works,”” complete in twelve volumes, were recently published by the Neale house. 














Thought and Its Expansion By Lily Young Cohen 


This paper — the fourth of a series of twelve critical literary studies that Miss Cohen has written for NEALE’s 
— is noteworthy for the reason that in it is drawn the line that separates plagiarism from the development of 
thought expression. Like the published papers of this series — ‘‘ Apostles of the Commonplace,”’ ‘‘ Lords of the 
Realm of Fiction” and “The Function of the Critic’ — this article is highly important as a contribution to 
America’s scant literature of criticism. 


The Professional Witness By Edwin V. Mitchell 


In this authoritative article the abuses of the system that governs the testimony of expert witnesses in criminal 
cases are explained by a member of the Massachusetts bar. 


Jewl-yus Seezer By Sam M. Byrd 


The Negro as he is to-day in America — the educated Negro, but every inch a Negro — is embalmed in this 
short story. Here is fiction essentially new. Nothing similar to it has ever been published heretofore. 


Thurnelda By Willard French 


In every number of NEALE’s MAGAZINE a complete novel is published. The novel in the June number is = 
Willard French, author of ‘‘ The Lorelei,” ‘The Devil’s Discharge’ and other successful books. This story will 
be sold at a dollar on its publication in September. It is romantic fiction at its best. 


Book Reviews By High Authorities 


_ This department, which is marked by rare insight, clever comprehension, absolute independence and con- 
vincing style, will supply valuable aid to him who seeks guidance in the latest literature. Studies for this number 
are made of both recent American and foreign books of international interest, all treated with impartial criticism. 


The Tomb of the Beautiful Spirit By J. Stanford Edwards 


Tense, dramatic, engrossing, this short story — which is no tepid tale — bears the imprint of rich originality 
and is worthy a place among the great short stories of American literature. 


Our Hireling Presidents By Walter Neale, the Editor 


_ _ “Mediocrity, incompetence, servility, inefficiency, cowardice, absence of self-reliance, lack of initiative, 
inability to succeed alone in any walk of life, dependence on others for a livelihood” — these, says Mr. Neale, 
have been the dominant qualities of our recent Presidents, who have been hirelings. Exactly four-fifths of them 
have tried to make their own way at different times, but, soon failing, returned to wages. 


May We “ Split the Infinitive?” By Mary Hall Leonard 


To wedge in an adverb between “to” and the infinitive verb is not “to split the infinitive,’’ says Miss Leonard, 

for “to” is not a part of the real infinitive, which is primarily an abstract noun, the name of the verb itself. Author 

“Grammar and Its Reasons,” and for many years a teacher of English, Miss Leonard is counted an authority 
on English composi%ion. 


Union Square The Neale Publishing Company New York 
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The New Optimism 


1914’S TWO BIGGEST NOVELS 





By H. DeVere Stacpoole 


Author of “The Children of the Sea," 
“The Blue Lagoos,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.00 net. 


Dr. Stacpoole conjectures as to 
the heights to which man may yet 
climb, now that he has developed a 
mind that thinks collectively in- 
stead of individually. He argues 
in a strain which is in striking con- 
trast to the lamentations of some of 
his contemporaries. 





What Sculpture to See in Europe 
By Mrs. L. M. Bryant 


Author of “What Pictures to See in 
Europe ia One Summer,” “ Pictures 
and Their Painters,"’ etc. Over 150 
illustrations. Cloth. $1.35 net. 


A Masterful Book by the Most Significant American Novelist 


THE TITAN 


BY THEODORE DREISER 


Author of “Sister Carrie," “Jennie Gerhardt,"’ **The Financier,” Etc. 


THE TITAN is the story of a Mirabeau of finance — a 
born leader, unquenchably desirous of the applause of 
both men and women, and uncannily endowed with the 
faculty for attracting their loyalty. 
wood,’’ genius of finance, protagonist of great business 
mergers, art patron and light-o’love, is the incurable indi- 
vidualist who has been produced by the business conditions 
of the last two decades, a man we condemn, yet, for his 
hugeness, must admire. 


“Frank Cowper- 


Cloth. 552 pages. $1.40 net. 





A concise guide to the best sculp- 
ture in Europe. The most repre- 
sentative pieces, both interior and 
exterior, have been chosen in the 
cities generally visited by travelers. 
The book is invaluable as a guide to 
European sculpture. 


John Lane Company 


Publishers New York 





too. 





The Best Selling Novel of the Year 


THE FORTUNATE YOUTH 


William J. Locke’s Glorious Success 


“The whole story is as light, as joyous, as iridescent as 
a soap bubble; it glows, radiant with the very spirit of 
youth, of joy, and o 
It is a charming tale, one that only Mr. Locke could 
write.""—New York 


adventure. But it has its philosophy, 


imes. 


Illustrated by Keller. Cloth. $1.35 net. 














IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Introduction to the Study of the English 
Literature 


By W. T. YOUNG 75c net 


The Literary Relations of England and 
Germany in the Seventeenth Century 
By GILBERT WATERHOUSE, M. A. 

$2.25 net 

Naval and Military Essays 
Papers read at the International Historical 
Congress, 1913. Edited by JULIAN Cor- 
BETT, L. L. M., and H.J. EDWARDs,C. B. 

$2.50 net 

Rubber and Rubber Planting 
By R. H. LOCK, with 28 illustrations. 

$1.50 





Ocean Trade and Shipping 
By DOUGLAS OWEN, Barrister-at-Law, 
Lecturer at the Royal Naval War College 
and at the London School of Economics. 
$3.25 net 
Cambridge Public Health Series 
Flies in Relation to Disease (non - Blood - 
Sucking Flies). By G. S.GRAHAM SMITH. 
$3.50 net 
Isolation Hospitals 
By H. F. PARSONS $3.75 net 
Bacteriological Examination of Food 
and Water 


By W. G. SAVAGE $2.25 net 


Complete Catalogue sent upon request 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, American Representatives 


NEW YORK, 2 West 45th Street 


LONDON, 24 Bedford St., Strand 
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NEW BOOKS 
OF TRAVEL 





Hunting in the Arctic 
and Alaska 


By E. Marshall Scull, 
Author of “‘A Bit of 
Wild Africa,” etc. 


Mr. Marshall Scull tells the story of an 
adventurous big game hunt, of which the tro- 
phies included specimens of practically all the 
game to be met with in Alaska, the western 
Arctic Ocean and the shores of Siberia. Not- 
able as an account of the first successful hunt- 
ing expedition to the northeastern shores of 
Siberia. 

Crown octavo. 320 pages, with 106 valuable 
illustrations and 10 new maps. $2.50 net. 


From the Congo to the 
Niger and the Nile 


By H. H. Adolph Friedrich, 
Duke of Mecklenburg 


An account of the German Central African 
Expeditior. of 1910-191t — one of the most 
remarkable of all African expeditions in point 
of results. The description of the native tribes, 
flora and fauna has an interest no less absorb- 
ing because of its permanent value. 

2 vols. Cloth. 526 pages. 514 illustrations. 
$9.00 net. 


The Story of Mexico 


By Charles Morris, author of 
“New Century History of the 
United States,” etc. 

“A timely and comprehensive work.”— 
New York Sun. 

Includes a history of this romantic and beau- 
tiful land, with a graphic description of its 
civilization and its magnificent resources. The 
author deals frankly with the present unrest 
of Mexico and its causes. 

Octavo. Cloth. 400 pages. 100 illustrations. 
$1.20 net. 


Italy in North Africa 


By W. K. McClure, 
London ‘‘ Times" Correspondent 

A full, fair account of Italy’s war for a 
desert. The diplomatic history leading up to 
the occupation of Tripoli, together with a care- 
ful review of the campaign, precedes interestin 
chapters on the Italian army, the Arabs, an 
the Turks. 

4 half-tone illustrations. Five maps and a 
full index. Crown octavo. Cloth. $2.50 net. 


The Story of 
the Panama Canal 
By Logan Marshall 
Adopted by the Sheffield Scientific School of 
niversity, for the course in Physical 
Commercial Geography, because of the 
clearness and completeness with which it covers 


the history of the isthmus and the building of 
the canal. 


Appendix. Numerous illustrations and maps. 
Iamo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 
Order from any Bookseller 
or from the Publishers 


THREE NOTABLE ISSUES ON 
THE CENTURY CO.’S LISTS 





The Rise of the American People 


By = G. USHER, Ph.D. Author of 
“ Pan-Germanism,”’ etc. 


A one-volume history of the United States that 
is different. 

A vivid, vigorous account of results, not of proc- 
esses, explaining the meaning of the facts of 
national development. 

The life-story of the American nation—the epic 
of American nationality — dramatic, truthful, pa- 
triotic. 


Svo, 413 pages. Price $2.00 met, postage 12 cents. 


French Civilization in 
the Nineteenth Century 


By Prof. A. L. GUERARD, Author of “French 
Prophets of Yesterday ” 

A finely comprehensive and philosophical survey 
of nineteenth-century France — political, social and 
intellectual — supplemented by an interesting study 
of present-day conditions. 

A brilliant and entertaining picture of contempo- 
rary France. 


Svo, 712 pages. Price $3.00 net, postage 12 cents. 


Beaumont, the Dramatist 

By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature, University of California 
An entertaining and authoritative biography of the 
most poetic of Shakespere’s contemporaries in the 
drama —the final word in the Beaumont-Fletcher 
controversy. Fifteen illustrations from valuable 
historical portraits and scenes. 


Price $2.00 net, postage 12 cents 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO. 














THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Publishers Philadelphia 














The Drama of Today 


and Tomorrow 


is the title of a series of essays upon recent 
dramatists appearing in 


The Colonnade 


A non-popular literary monthly published by 
the Andiron Club of New York City. 


The subscription price is $1.50 a year; single 
copies, 15 cents; but if you will send your sub- 
scription before the opening of the new volume, 
July 1, and will mention where you saw this 
advertisement, you may have a year’s subscrip- 
tion for $1.00. Address 


ARTHUR H. NASON, Business Manager 
Box 84 University Heights New York City 
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STE Ey 
Timely New Macmillan Books for Reading 


“One of the most famous of modern debates” 


SOCIALISM 


PROMISE MENACE? 
A New. Book by 


Morris Hillquit, LL. B. and John Augustine Ryan, D. D. 
Author of ‘History of Socialism in the United Professor of Moral Theology and Economics, St. 
States,’ ‘‘Socialism in Theory and Practice,"’ etc. Paul Seminary; — of ‘A Living Wage," etc. 
The chapters which constitute this book originally appeared in “‘ Everybody’s Magazine.” 
The large and generous interest with which the discussion was received by the reading 
public has called for its reproduction with slight revisions, in permanent book form. 
The novel feature of this work is that for the first time, the opposing arguments are pre- 
sented with the greatest completeness and highest competence, and side by side, in a form 
available for the immediate comparison of argument. 
The object of the discussion is to present to the reading public both sides of a much- 
mooted social problem, and to draw attention to the promise or menace of a movement 
which is yearly growing in influence and extension. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 
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Mr. Walling's New Book 


Pregrecsiviems and After. By WILLIAM ENG- 
WALLING. A forceful survey of radical political 
progress with special reference to the practical, economic 
standpoint. $1.50 net. 


Soul - Stirring Romance of Historical Interest 


The Story of Phaedrus: How We Got the 
Greatest Book in the World. By NEWELL 
DWIGHT HILLIS. A charming romance of unfailing 
interest with the irresistible appeal which new light 
throws on life in the early years of the Christian Era. 
Mlastrated. $1.25 net. 


The Trath About the Philippines 


The Phili : Past and Present. By DEAN 
CIWORC ER (Secretary of the Interior, Philippines, 
agen -13). A tumely, accurate work on conditions in the 
lippines by “ the one man on earth who knows most 

about the subject.” 
Two vols. Richly illustrated. $6.00 net. 


A Novel of Life, Wit and Humor 


Sandy. By the late S. R. CROCKETT, author of 
“ The Stickit Minister,” ‘ Patsy,”’ etc. ‘* Full of life, 
vigor, wit and humor (the last and), as satisfactory a 
novel as Mr. Crockett ever wrote ; the hero as captivat- 
ing as his previous attractive heroine, * Patsy’. 
Mlastrated. $1.35 net. 





r. Hanter’s New Book 


Violence and the Labor Movement. By 
ROBERT HUNTER. A dramatic, historical narrative 
of the labor conflicts of the last half century orn in 
vivid and well balanced pictures. $1.50 net 


The Development of Humanity 
The Childhood of the World. By EDWARD 
CLODD. A popular work in simple language which tells 
the story of man's progress from his appearance upon 
earth to the present day. Ilastrated. $1.50 net. 


The Most Readable Account of Mexico 


Mexico: The Wonderland of the South. By 
W.E. CARSON. A new, revised, enlarged edition, with 
additional chapters on present conditions, bringing this 
standard work up to-date. ‘* The most authoritative ac- 
count of Mexico that we have.” Jilastrated. $2.50 net. 


The Countryside Manuals 
l. The Suburban Garden Guide. By 
PARKER THAYER BARNES. “The best, most com- 


pact and handiest of the garden manuals published.” 
50 cents net. 


Things Mother Used to Make. By LYDIA 
TRA GURNEY. The good, old-fashioned, but ever 
new recipes for the best products of kitchen cookery. 

50 cents xet. 





“The one book that every American should read” 


Theodore Roosevelt:— An Autobiography 


With the return of Col. Roosevelt from the interior wilds of South America, renewed interest is aroused in 
his own story of his life which has been well described as “‘An American Standard for Right Living,’’ “‘a 
a account of a career which has always stimulated public confidence.'’ Abounding in per- 








sonal experiences of national interest, personal opinions and doctrines of worldwide significance, x 
ing incidents, striking episodes, picturesque situations, this exceptional work from beginning to end is ‘ 

display of unbroken brillance’’ which makes a special appeal to American citizenship both private m- 
public. Decorated cover. Gilt top. illustrated. Octavo. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.75. 


64-66 sth Ave, N.Y. Lhe Macmillan Company ‘itt. a” 
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A GREAT DANE. 


The present visit of Dr. Georg Brandes to 
the United States, although it is covering only 
a fortnight, is an event of the utmost impor- 
tance in our cultural annals. Dr. Brandes is 
one of the half-dozen most famous men of let- 
ters now alive and incomparably the greatest 
of living Seandinavians. We doubt if this 
country has ever entertained a more distin- 
guished representative of European letters. 
We have had of recent years, it is true, visits 
from M. Bergson and Lord Morley, we had 
about ten years ago the great Danish poet 
Drachmann, and thirty years ago the great 
Norwegian poet Bjérnson, and the visits of 
Matthew Arnold, Thackeray, and Dickens are 
marked by red letters in our calendar. The 
appearance of Dr. Brandes is at least as mem- 
orable as any of these, and will long be remem- 
bered by those who have come into contact 
with his vital and powerful personality. It 
has fulfilled a hope that we had cherished for 
many years, and almost abandoned as the 
flight of time brought him within measurable 
distance of the brink of years from which mor- 
tality takes its final plunge. 

We trust that the welcome accorded our 
guest has made him realize more fully than he 
could have realized it from a transatlantie dis- 
tance the strength of his hold upon all Ameri- 
cans who are interested in the greater problems 
of art and life, and who have found their 
way into the main stream of the world’s mod- 
ern thought. No one has helped them more 

“Tm ganzen, guten, schénen 
Resolut zu leben,” 
and their debt of gratitude is correspondingly 
great. For many years, a few of us have been 
reading him in his own tongue and many 
more of us in German translation, while dur- 
ing the last decade his major werks have been 
reproduced in the English language. They 
have been to us a revelation of cosmopolitan 
thought, interpreted in the spirit of the broad- 
est freedom, and handled with deep penetra- 
tion and philosophical insight. Many are the 
minds that have found enfranchisement in his 
pages and learned from him that literary 
criticism, in a master’s hand, may become com- 
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prehensive enough to cover the whole of life. 
Of what may be called creative criticism, Dr. 
Brandes is the best example of our time. He 
has the power which bestows upon this form 
of writing the qualities which make it worthy 
to be classed with the literary categories of 
belles-lettres, with fiction, the drama, and 
poetry. His work has made good this claim 
for literary criticism, in the sense in which it 
has been made good before him by Lessing and 
Goethe, by Sainte-Beuve and Taine and Bru- 
netiére, by Coleridge and Walter Pater and 
Matthew Arnold. 

What is needed to raise criticism from the 
status of a narrow discussion of technical 
wsthetic principles to the creative plane is a 
method which brings it into intimate relations 
with life. Such a method was boldly outlined 
by Dr. Brandes in the second volume of his 
**Hovedstrémninger,’’ published in the early 
seventies : 

“ First and foremost, I endeavor everywhere to 

bring literature back to life. You already have 
observed that while the older controversies in our 
literature — for example, that between Heiberg 
and Hauch, and even the famous controversy be- 
tween Baggesen and Oehlenschliiger — have been 
maintained in an exclusively literary domain and 
have become disputes about literary principles 
alone, the controversy aroused by my lectures not 
merely by reason of the misapprehension of the 
opposition, but quite as much by reason of the 
very nature of my writing, has come to touch upon 
a swarm of religious, social, and moral problems. 
. . » It follows from my conception of the relation 
of literature to life that the history of literature I 
teach is not a history of literature for the drawing- 
room. I seize hold of actual life with all the 
strength I may, and show how the feelings that 
find their expression in literature spring up in the 
human heart. Now the human heart is no stagnant 
pool or idyllic woodland lake. It is an ocean with 
submarine vegetation and frightful inhabitants. 
The literary history and the poetry of the drawing- 
room see in the life of man a salon, a decorated 
ball-room, the men and the furnishings polished 
alike, in which no dark corners escape illumination. 
Let him who will look at matters from this point of 
view; but it is no affair of mine.” 
To this method the author has remained true 
all his life, and this is what makes of his work 
one of the impressive monuments of modern 
thought. A living literature, he says, ‘‘ brings 
problems up for debate,’’ and ‘‘ for a litera- 
ture to bring nothing up for debate is the same 
thing as to lose all its significance.’’ 

Thus our author has found the literature of 
modern times to be bristling with debatable 
problems, and he has stood in the arena for 
nearly half a century engaged in the struggle 





over these problems, and always championing 
the cause of justice and individual freedom, 
and the emancipation of the soul from all the 
degrading fetters of hide-bound prejudice and 
inveterate superstition. He has been a fighter 
for ideas all his life, a true Ritter vom Geist, 
a doughty warrior for the cause upon which 
Heine based his chief claim to the world’s re- 
gard. Engaged in this conflict primarily for 
his fellow-countrymen, who seemed to him to 
be living in the eddies and backwaters of 
thought, he sought to drag them by pure force 
of reason out into the main current, and han- 
dled them so roughly in his efforts for their 
salvation that they would have none of their 
rescuer, and turned upon him, and drove him 
from among them. Whereupon he went forth, 
lived in foreign lands for a term of years, and 
returned to his fellow-countrymen a world- 
figure, with weapons freshly forged and tem- 
pered, and forced them to give him heed. 
Meanwhile, his eloquence had evoked responses 
in all the cultured nations of the earth, and he 
was fast becoming the commanding figure 
which he is to-day in the intellectual world. 

What are the qualities that have made Georg 
Brandes thus preéminent? One of them is the 
wide range of his knowledge, which has al- 
lowed nothing deeply significant in modern 
life to escape his attention. Another is the 
possession of a clear-cut and incisive style 
which makes the full weight of conviction tell 
in his thrust. The title of this article might be 
flippantly taken to suggest what has been 
called ‘‘ the big bow-wow style,’’ than which 
no comparison could be more absurdly inept. 
A third quality is a burning passion for intel- 
lectual freedom and social justice, coupled with 
an unfaltering belief in the power of truth 
eventually to prevail over error. As long ago 
as 1872, he said to the critics who were fero- 
ciously attacking him in the Danish press: 

“T am treated as if the ideas which inspire me 
and which I express, were my own inventions. 
They are the ideas of all intelligent Europe. Ifa 
man is guilty for maintaining them, then the guilt 
is not mine, but that of European scientific thought. 
Or rather, if the men of the younger generation are 
guilty, when they cherish these convietions, the real 
guilt lies upon the men of the older generation. 
Why did you not bring us up better? If these 
ideas ean be confuted, why did you not refute them 
for us? If it were possible to equip the present 
generation for a victorious battle against free 
thought, why did you not thus equip us? You did 
not do it, beeause you could not do it, beeause these 
ideas are not to be confuted.” 
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A fourth quality, which is perhaps little more 
than an amplified statement of the second one 
mentioned, is the possession of that incom- 
municable gift of genius to give interest to 
any subject under discussion, to present even 
familiar matters from such unexpected points 
of view and with such exquisite turns of 
phrase as to make them seem fresh and new. 
This is the gift that makes us feel that even 
the most hackneyed themes, in his handling, 
will acquire a vital significance hitherto un- 
realized, that we may go, for example, to a lec- 
ture upon Shakespeare or Napoleon, with the 
assurance that we will bring from it something 
that we did not take to it, however familiar we 
were with the subject. This power of giving 
interest and charm to simple and commonplace 
matters is what makes the autobiography of 
Dr. Brandes a work comparable with ‘‘Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit.’’ 

The better part of the work of Dr. Brandes 
is now to be had in English translation. We 
have the monumental ‘‘Main Currents in the 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century,’’ in 
six volumes, the ‘‘ William Shakespeare,’’ in 
which a Dane has done for: the creator of 
‘*Hamlet’’ what a Frenchman did for the his- 
tory of our literature, the Beaconsfield, the 
Lassalle, the Bjérnson, the Ibsen, the fascinat- 
ing study of Poland, the ‘‘Recollections of 
Childhood and Youth,’’ already referred to, 
and the essays upon the ‘‘Moderne Gjennem- 
brudsmend’’—the men of the modern ‘‘ break- 
ing through.’’ It is to be hoped that the pres- 
ent visit, now so nearly ended, of their dis- 
tinguished author may send thousands of new 
readers to these works, which are among the 
most significant and influential that our age 
has produced. And it will be the hope of all 
of his friends that his ripened wisdom may 
continue to be poured out for many years to 
come, for our helpful guidance and spiritual 
refreshment, and for the furthering of the 
great cause of intellectual freedom. 











CASUAL COMMENT. 
THE SHAME OF THE BOOK TARIFF, an imposi- 





tion endured by only two of the great powers 
of the world, our own country and Russia, was 
mercilessly exposed by Mr. Edwin H. Ander- 
son in his presidential address before the 
American Library Association at Washington 
last week. Of course it is an old story, but it 
is likely to be considerably older before the 
disgrace is wiped out and we are able to hold 





up our heads and claim a place among the 
nations enlightened enough not to lay a pen- 
alty on the acquisition of knowledge. Fifty 
per cent higher now than before the Civil War, 
the present duty on imported English books 
fails ridiculously to yield any considerable 
revenue or to foster home industry in the 
manufacture of books. Our annual publishing 
statistics show a production of only six per 
cent of the total book-publication of the world. 
In proportion to population, Switzerland is- 
sues each year ten times as many books as we; 
the Scandinavian countries six times as many ; 
Germany, France, the British Empire, Hol- 
land, Italy, Austria, and Japan, each from 
three and one-half to five times as many; Rou- 
mania more than three times as many; and 
Russia, even with its arbitrarily censored 
press, manages to put on the market a yearly 
book-product amounting to more than one and 
one-half times our own—Zin proportion to 
population, as already indicated. With Spain 
and Portugal (grouped together) somewhat 
ahead of us, we seem to hold the humiliating 
position of tail-enders in this procession. As 
to annual revenue accruing from ‘‘ the tax on 
ideas ’’ (to quote the heading of Mr. Ander- 
son’s paper), our treasury is enriched to the 
extent of about half a million dollars by those 
who each year pay for the privilege of helping 
to keep this country among the best educated, 
the most enlightened, of the nations. If, then, 
as a tariff for revenue, the book-tax yields only 
a negligible return compared with our total 
revenue, and if as a protective tariff it fails to 
protect, or, at most, furnishes ignoble shelter 
to an unworthy few, why suffer it to remain on 
the statute-book? Mr. Anderson says, ‘‘We 
put a tax on the enlightenment of all the peo- 
ple to serve the selfish interests of the few.’’ 
But even these few, or those of them whose 
utterance on the subject commands a respect- 
ful hearing, announce their entire willingness, 
as one of their number, Mr. George Haven- 
Putnam, has repeatedly declared, that the 
book-duty should be removed. Our copyright 
laws furnish such protection to both author 
and publisher as to render a tariff on books as 
needless as it is stupid. It is well to have, in 
Mr. Anderson’s address, a formal and em- 
phatie statement of the American Library 
Association’s position on this question —a 
position all the more significant because, pro- 
fessionally, the librarian is unaffected by the 
tariff. 


THE JOYS OF THE LITERARY ARTIST, more 
particularly the newspaper artist, are splen- 
didly painted by Mr. Charles Edward Russell 
in the closing chapter of ‘‘These Shifting 
Seenes,’’ an admirable piece of journalistic 
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autobiography recently noticed in these pages. 
After a quarter-century of newspaper expe- 
rience he feels himself justified in declaring 
that ‘‘the best job on earth is that of the city 
editor of a New York daily. Other employ- 
ments are but rubbish in comparison.’’ For, 
observe, ‘‘the city editor is an artist. As a 
painter before his easel, so sits every day the 
city editor before the paper he is to make. 
Here in his hand he holds all the colors of all 
the news of the day; upon his schedule as 
upon canvas he lays them to suit the taste 
before mentioned [that is, the New York 
reader’s taste|. He can lay on the crimes and 
give to his paper a red hue; he can develop 
the humorous side of a day’s life in the city; 
he can seize a story in low tones from the 
heart of the lost-and-found advertisements; 
he can work out every contrast of scarlet and 
purple, for every variety of tint is supplied 
by the events before him. He has but to 
choose, to combine, and to study the results. 
And all the time he can derive from his weav- 
ings the satisfaction that pertains only to the 
exercise of art, which is now and always a 
means to transfer a feeling. Provided, to be 
sure, he is blessed with reporters that in their 
turn have the instinct of artistic craftsmen ; 
for when reporting is true and free from the 
taint of advertising and the business office 
and allowed to deal according to its princi- 
ples, it is an admirable art.’’ Editor-in-chief 
and managing editor and editorial writer are 
poor creatures compared with the city editor, 
thinks Mr. Russell. ‘‘The editorial writer 
emits great thoughts for the exclusive perusal 
of the proof-reader,’’ he tells us. The obvious 
weakness in the city editor’s position as above 
pictured, the drop of bitterness in his goblet 
of nectar, is the confessed necessity he is 
under ‘‘to suit the taste before mentioned,’’ to 
please the sensation-loving throng ‘‘that the 
newspaper must please if it is to succeed,’’ as 
Mr. Russell views the matter. Preferable, by 
far, is the part played by him who, as we are 
told but are not bound to believe, ‘‘emits great 
thoughts for the exclusive perusal of the 
proof-reader.”’ 


PAINLESS PRELIMINARIES TO THE ENJOYMENT 
OF A FOREIGN LITERATURE are surely a desid- 
eratum in the educational world, though their 
possibility may be doubted by those who hold, 
rightly enough, that there is no royal road to 
learning. Some recent paragraphs in these 
columns on the subject of Latin will perhaps 
have prepared the reader to receive without 
too great protest the remarks of a veteran 
teacher of that language on the right way to 
initiate a pupil in its mysteries. Writing 
anonymously to a prominent journal, he says, 





in part: ‘‘One speaks first of the ‘beginners’ 
because teachers of Latin so often declare the 
first-year work to be the most critical. The 
most difficult it is necessarily; the most bene- 
ficial and the most loved it is if so made by 
the teacher. But commonly this first-year 
work on which so much depends is horribly 
mismanaged. Year after year, one may go 
into these classes and see the same old meth- 
ods — work too hard for the pupils, too little 
understood, and stupid, dry, tiresome beyond 
expression. Any boy or girl of spirit is justi- 
fied in getting out of it, as a very large num- 
ber of them do, in the course of the first 
half-year — many before the end of the first 
month. Break away from these methods, one 
longs to urge upon every beginners’ Latin 
teacher (only exceptionally capable teachers 
should be in charge of this class, of course) ; 
whatever you do, don’t start another class 
with the first lesson in a book, by making the 
pupils learn paradigms, whole ones — stupid 
things — with a lot of new English words so 
captivating as ‘paradigm,’ ‘inflection,’ ‘de- 
clension,’ ‘genitive,’ ‘dative,’ ‘accusative,’ 
‘ablative,’ ete....Use no book for at 
least a month — preferably two — possibly six 
months. This is, of course, perfectly prac- 
ticable with a class of reasonable size, as is 
done to some extent in America, to great ex- 
tent in Germany. Then can class-work be 
made suitable, appealing, inspiring, the class 
interested, eager, confident or gladly, persis- 
tently plucky, able to work hard out of class 
without help or lamentations. This is 
simply to say that the study must be alive 
enough for very live boys and girls—a na- 
tional pursuit, spirited, full of sense; at pres- 
ent, the study is commonly irrationally dull, 
quite too dead for Young America. May 
teachers and pupils soon very generally enjoy 
first-year Latin—find it the favorite class- 
work, such as it certainly can be made.”’ 
First AID TO THE INQUIRING READER is freely 
and expertly rendered by most librarians, 
though some insist that the visitor should 
reach the end of his own resources in cata- 
logue and reference-book consultation before 
soliciting professional assistance. Probably 
a judicious mixture of self-help and expert 
aid is wisest as a general rule. In sharp con- 
trast to the Lethbridge plan (described in our 
last issue) of mechanizing the public library 
by bringing it into gear with the post-office 
machinery, thus eliminating much waste, 1n- 
eluding that of time taken up in personal 
intercourse between librarian and patron, an 
‘‘ex-librarian’’ has something to say, in the 
May ‘‘Public Libraries,’’ in favor of extend- 
ing that personal side of library work which 
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the Lethbridge scheme would abolish. We 
quote a few sentences: ‘‘ With no reflection 
upon any library in particular, it is the expe- 
rience of many readers that the atmosphere 
among the assistants of the average free 
library is of a forbidding type. Many library 
helpers seem to be so afraid that they will 
give an inquirer one word too many in 
extending information. Perhaps the writer 
erred in the other direction; but in her expe- 
rience in library work she was never so happy 
as at the time when an earnest reader made 
inquiries, and an opportunity presented itself 
to gather together all the literature upon a 
specified subject which might be found in 
indirect ways — hidden chapters of books with 
irrelevant titles, ete. Certain experiences in 
library work in one of the largest libraries in 
this country, together with two seasons of 
lecture-recital programmes, have brought to 
vision the possibility of broadening the influ- 
ence of the free library as an educational 
centre —in all branches.’’ Of course there is 
liability of imposition upon a too complaisant 
librarian: he may find that he is expected to 
write club papers, prepare outlines for de- 
bates, decipher difficult manuscripts, trans- 
late whole books from the lesser-known foreign 
tongues, and in other similar ways occupy his 
supposedly abundant leisure; but the compe- 
tent and tactful librarian will know how to 
decline an unreasonable request and at the 
same time maintain his reputation for urban- 
ity and omniscience. 

A THOUGHT FOR THE COMMENCEMENT SEA- 
SON, now upon us, is offered in the following 
extract from ‘‘They Who Knock at Our 
Gates,’’ which receives more particular notice 
on another page. ‘‘ Next after liberty,’’ writes 
the author, in considering the quality of our 
alien element, ‘‘the Puritans loved education ; 
and to-day, if you examine the registers of 
the schools and colleges they founded, you 
will find the names of recent immigrants 
thickly sprinkled from A to Z, and topping 
the honor ranks nine times out of ten. All 
readers of newspapers know the bare facts,— 
each commencement season the prize-winners 
are announced in a string of unpronounceable 
foreign names; and every school-teacher in 
the immigrant section of the larger cities has 
a collection of picturesque anecdotes to con- 
tribute: of heroic sacrifices for the sake of a 
little reading and writing; of young girls 
stitching away their youth to keep a brother 
in college; of whole families cheerfully starv- 
ing together to save one gifted child from the 
factory. Go from the public school to the 
public library, from the library to the social 
settlement, and you will carry away the same 





story in a hundred different forms. The good 
people behind the desks in these public places 
are fond of repeating that they can hardly 
keep up with the intellectual demands of their 
immigrant neighbors. In the experience of 
the librarians it is the veriest commonplace 
that the classics have the greatest circulation 
in the immigrant quarters of the city; and 
the most touching proof of reverence for 
learning often comes from the illiterate 
among the aliens. On the East Side of New 
York, ‘Teacher’ is a being adored. Said a 
bedraggled Jewish mother to her little boy 
who had affronted his teacher, ‘Don’t you 
know that teachers is holy?’ Perhaps these 
are the things the teachers have in mind when 
they speak with a tremor of the immense 
reward of work in the public schools.’’ 

CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED is the pros- 
pect avowedly confronting the misguided 
**reformers’’ of our spelling. A communica- 
tion sent out by the seeretary of the Modern 
Language Association of America to all its 
members notes the action of that body in 
adopting, two years ago, ‘‘the rules and rec- 
ommendations of the Simplified Spelling 
Board . . . as the norm of spelling in the 
official publications and correspondence of the 
Association,’’ and now invites an individual 
expression of opinion on the whole question 
of joining the simplifiers, whole-heartedly, 
half-heartedly, or not at all. It is known that 
at least a strong minority still preserves its 
sanity on this subject. Among other observa- 
tions of the secretary, our attention is arrested 
by the following: ‘‘The official spelling does 
not call itself reformd; it is at most in process 
of reformation, or of simplification; and, as 
‘simplified,’ it is not at a stage that anybody 
regards as final.’’ Too true; and will it ever 
reach that stage, or will not rather the tin- 
kering process, once begun, be considered per- 
missible on the part of anybody and everybody 
to the end of time? Will the genie so reck- 
lessly released from the bottle ever be got 
back into it again? A questionnaire appended 
to the circular letter contains three interro- 
gations as to the degree in which the receiver 
of the letter favors the new forms of spelling, 
with two blank columns for replies, headed, 
‘** Anser,’’ and, immediately beneath, ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
‘*No.’’ A cross in the proper place is all that 
is required. Honest Dogberry was inconsola- 
ble because he had not been writ down an ass. 
The Modern Language Associate of anserine 
predilections will have only himself to blame 
if he is not now writ down an anser. 

TRIUMPHS OF STAGE REALISM meet with a 
popular acclaim absurdly disproportionate to 
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their real artistic worth. What did the Greeks 
of Sophocles’s time care for the paltry details 
of realism? How much did realism have to 
do with the success of Aschylus’s Oresteian 
trilogy? How meagre was the setting of an 
Elizabethan drama! Shakespeare’s art knew 
nothing of realism. But to-day the play-goer 
demands that nothing shall be left to the 
imagination; he delights in such products of 
stage-carpentry as Mr. Simeon Strunsky de- 
seribes in the current ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly.’’ 
Concerning one very popular play he writes: 
‘*For weeks, the author, the producer, and 
several assistants (I am now quoting press 
authority) had been searching the city for the 
exact model of a hall bedroom in a theatrical 
boarding-house such as the playwrights had 
in mind. They found what they were looking 
for. When the curtain rose on the opening 
night, the public, duly kept informed as to 
the progress of the quest, naturally rose with 
enthusiasm to the perfect picture of a mean 
chamber in a squalid boarding-house. The 
scene was appalling in its detail of tawdry 
poverty. Except for the fact that the bed- 
room was about sixty feet long, forty feet 
wide, and fifty feet high, the effect of destitu- 
tion was startling.’’ And all the time no one 
disputes that the highest art achieves its re- 
sults with the severest economy of means. 
THE MOST WIDELY TRANSLATED BOOK IN THE 
WorRLD is, of course, the Bible. This fact is 
impressed upon us anew by the statement of 
the secretary of the New York Bible Society, 
at its recent quarterly meeting, that the scrip- 
tures are now being distributed in fifty-three 
languages in the city and harbor of New York. 
Nearly a thousand vessels at that port have 
been visited in the last three months by a 
missionary of the Society for purposes of 
Bible-distribution, a work that is also exten- 
sively carried on at Ellis Island, where every 
immigrant is sure to find at his disposal at 
least one book in his own language amid the 
Babel of tongues that there assails his ears. 
Among other items of interest in the secre- 
tary’s report, we note that nearly a thousand 
copies of the Bible were lately placed in the 
hands of those connected with the circus. 
Whether half a thousand will be read by the 
devotees of the sawdust ring may be doubtful. 
A like query arises in connection with the 
several hundred copies bestowed upon the per- 
formers in the Wild West show. An ex- 
amination of the figures showing the many 
editions and the wide circulation of Shake- 
speare and the Bible, and a comparison of that 
circulation with the acquaintance that the 
people seem to have with Shakespeare and the 
Bible, might induce a belief that in order to 





be really read and appreciated an author 
should appear in only strictly limited editions, 

CULTIVATION OF THE INQUIRING MIND is evi- 
dently not neglected in Atlanta, as may be 
inferred from a significant paragraph in that 
city’s current library Report. A single sen- 
tence will make this sufficiently evident. ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the year,’’ writes the librarian, ‘‘17,284 
(nearly 5,000 more than in 1912) sought here 
information on subjects varying from cor- 
poration tax laws, Dingley tariff, telephotog- 
raphy, German Hussar uniform, Easter hare, 
picture suitable for soft drink poster, laundry 
machinery, social work of the Church, modern 
novelists, tension on the strings of a piano, 
Polish costume, census reports, Yazoo fraud, 
wireless stations of the world, pictures of 
Lookout Mountain for the local theatre, pic- 
tures for the mural decoration of the Ansley 
Hotel, statistics of the production of tin, to 
the Potsdam Giants, blue sky laws, and the 
address of many people of note.’’ All these 
inquiries, made by frequenters of the refer- 
ence room ranging ‘‘from the Governor of the 
State, who has been a frequent visitor, to 
mechanics, seeking latest developments in 
electric elevators,’’ were, we doubt not, 
promptly and intelligently answered. 

A STORY OF BOOK-RESCUE WORK on the part 
of an alert and faithful janitor contributes an 
element of novel interest to the ‘‘ Thirteenth 
Annual Report of the Brumback Library of 
Van Wert County.’’ Van Wert County is in 
Ohio, as nearly everyone knows, and it was 
the Ohio flood of 1913 that imperilled the 
government documents and other less-used 
books stored in the basement of the aforemen- 
tioned library. First those on the floor and 
lowest shelves were moved so that no volume 
was within a foot of the floor. But the water 
rose, inch by inch, compelling a further rais- 
ing of the literary level, until high-water 
mark was reached at twenty-three inches, with 
all books safely above that limit; and then, 
after remaining stationary for some anxious 
hours, the ebb began and the flood subsided, 
doing no further damage than the warping of 
the basement cupboard doors, the extinguish- 
ing of the furnace fire, and the suspension of 
the library’s usefulness for a day. The jani- 
tor himself writes the account of the occur- 
rence in the library report, and it is safe to 
conclude that he is worthy of the position he 
holds in the library world. 

How ONE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY IS STRENGTH- 
ENED is explained in a recent news item from 
New York, where a branch of the great public 
library of that city has just been established 
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at Columbia University, in a room of the Low 
Library Building, for the benefit of Columbia 
professors and students. A first instalment 
of books, three thousand in number, is placed 
in the care of an experienced library assistant, 
and additions to this supply will be made as 
needed. By the inter-branch loan system a 
total of about thirty thousand books is at the 
command of those using this branch, an auto- 
mobile delivery system facilitating the trans- 
mission of any desired volume from its place 
of deposit to the branch where the request is 
made. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


NORWAY AND AN INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE. 
(To the Editor of THe Drat.) 

The letter of Lewin Hill, in your issue of May 1, 
will hardly be accepted as a complete refutation of 
the objections raised against the adherence by Nor- 
way to a language unintelligible to the rest of the 
world. The unwholesomeness of the hermit life, 
for an individual or for a nation, is no longer a 
matter of doubt, in these days of enlarged interna- 
tional interests. Narrowmindedness and a mere 
blind devotion to the forms and ideas of the past 
do not make for the nobler kind of race building. 

On the other hand, the argument for the pre- 
servation of the lesser languages and even dialects 
as permanent and ever living forms of expression 
is entirely unanswerable. Every race, to whom the 
eall has not come too late, does well to resist the 
tendency toward linguistic amalgamation with any 
other people, however closely related by blood or by 
political connection. The many reasons for this 
are too familiar to require enumeration. 

Here, then, is an apparent dilemma, for which 
there is but one possible solution, which will stand 
the acid test. To save the small languages from 
destruction, on account of the need of mutual com- 
prehension, between the few who cherish them and 
the immense number who use the few dominant 
tongues, a simple and easily acquired means of 
international communication must be provided as 
supplementary to the mother language. There are 
numberless other valid grounds for the develop- 
ment and use of an international auxiliary lan- 
guage; but I venture to rank its service to the 
weaker peoples and the saving of the lesser lan- 
guages as among the strongest. 

It is fortunate that such an instrument already 
exists, and that it has been proved by all conceiv- 
able tests, over a long period of years, to be fully 
capable of meeting all the requirements. Esper- 
anto long since passed from the domain of theory 
to that of actual and habitual use for international 
purposes of every character, by a large number of 
persons in all parts of the earth. It is almost 
ineredibly easy to learn, and is flexible and expres- 
tive to a degree which staggers the belief of those 
not familiar with it. Those who have fairly tested 
its advantages find it a help with which they would 





not dream of dispensing. The people of Norway 
will in no way be cut off from the world by the 
exclusive use of the Norwegian tongue for domestic 
purposes, if they are wise enough to supplement it 
by the general adoption of Esperanto for interna- 


tional relations. James F. Morton, Jr. 


New York City, May 20, 1914. 


WALTER PATER AND BISHOP BERKELEY. 
(To the Editor of THe Drat.) 

While comparing FitzGerald’s “ Euphranor” 
recently with Berkeley’s “Alciphron,” as suggested 
by Mr. Gosse in the Variorum Edition of the 
Works of Edward FitzGerald (Introduction, Vol. 
I., p. XXVI.), I came upon a remarkable state- 
ment of the doctrine which spelled “success in 
life” to Walter Pater (see his Conclusion to “ The 
Renaissance ”’). 

“According to us,” says Alciphron in the First 
Dialogue, “ every wise man looks upon himself, or 
his own bodily existence in this present world, as 
the centre and ultimate end of all his actions and 
regards. He considers his appetites as natural 
guides, directing to his proper good, his passions 
and senses as the natural true means of enjoying 
this good. Hence, he endeavours to keep his 
appetites in high relish, his passions and senses 
strong and lively, and to provide the greatest 
quantity and variety of real objects suited to 
them, which he studieth to enjoy by all possible 
means, and in the highest perfection imaginable. 
And the man who can do this without restraint, 
remorse, or fear is as happy as any other animal 
whatsoever, or as his nature is capable of being.” 

Opponents of Pater’s epicureanism, materialism, 
“ sentimental Platonism,” and religious and philo- 
sophical skepticism may also be reminded that, 
throughout “Aleiphron,” Berkeley “ criticises the 
prevailing materialism, and presents his spiritual 
philosophy in aspects fitted to restore faith in the 
omnipresence of Omnipotent Spirit, in the moral 
order of the universe, and in the Christian revela- 
tion of God.” (Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
“ Berkeley and Spiritual Realism,” 1908, p. 11.) 

Wo. CHISLETT, JR. 

Stanford University, May 20, 1914. 


PROFESSOR NEILSON AND GRIMM’S 
FAIRY TALES. 
(To the. Editor of THe Durst.) 

A completely misleading account of an address 
I recently made on “What children should read” 
has been widely circulated in the newspapers. I 
have thought it futile to attempt to have the 
mistake corrected; but my respect for THe Drau 
impels me to inform you that the chief point of 
my remarks was the value and importance of 
imaginative literature such as Grimm’s Mérchen 
in the education of children. The words quoted 
in your note of April 16 are not mine; and I am 
in general agreement with the attitude to which 
you give expression in your criticism of what I 
am reported to have said. W. A. NEIson. 


Harvard University, May 20, 1914. 
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TOWARD A BROADER TO-MORROW.* 





Now whoso loveth the peace of established 
order and hath set his heart upon things as 
they are to-day, must never be lured into the 
restless, forward-sweeping pages of Mr. H. G. 
Wells. He is so mercilessly disturbing, this 
un-English Englishman. He assails without 
pity and questions without ruth. Perhaps 
because he loves his own countrymen best 
(although I fear his love is not very generally 
reciprocated) he goads and flays them most 
persistently, declaring them to be formal, 
stupid, ill-read, unscientific, unenterprising, 
unthinking, unimaginative, and un-every- 
thing-else requisite for real progress. Nat- 
urally, the institutions of such an impossible 
nation must be belated and benighted to 
correspond to the stupidity and blindness of 
its citizens. However, we in America cannot 
complain of neglect; for we come second in 
his conscientious flagellation and presumably, 
therefore, also in his affection. In his latest 
novel he generously concludes that ‘‘ the 
United States of America remains the greatest 
country in the world and the living hope of 
mankind ’’; but it is in spite of ‘‘ coarseness 
and blundering and rawness and vehemence 
and a seum of blatant, oh! quite asinine 
folly.’’ 

Yet, with all his relentless assailing of what 
is wrong in the world, Mr. Wells is constantly 
constructive in spirit: so far from being 
merely a Genius of Storm, he holds that Faith 
ean and should create what Love desires. 
And in this belief he is willing to have his 
most serious arguments refuted, his brightest 
Utopias demolished, if haply in the useful 
clashing of mind stuff there may emerge some 
vital spark of truth to light us on the upward 
way. A prolific writer, animated by such a 
spirit, must naturally make many mistakes. 
But even when we convict him of incon- 
sistency, we remember that such is the in- 
evitable penalty of growth; and when we are 
confident his predictions are wrong, we often 
feel a tiny ghost of doubt within our hearts, 
or an unvoiced choking prayer that he may 
be right. Along with the countless would-be 
prophets among the present generation of 
authors one may find a few genuine seers, 
and to this distinguished group Mr. Wells as- 
suredly belongs, although his relative place 
therein can only be decided by that imme- 
morial tribunal to which we reluctantly re- 





*Socta. Forces inv ENGLAND AND America. By H. G. 
Wells. New York: Harper & Brothers. 














linquish so many judgments, even the stern, 
impartial years. For the present, however, I 
think we may safely rank him with the most 
delightfully vigorous and helpfully prescient. 

In Mr. Wells’s new volume are twenty- 
eight papers of varying length and merit. 
They represent gleanings from the last five 
years, and range from ‘‘ The Coming of 
Blériot ’’ to ‘‘ The Contemporary Novel.” 
Now if Mr. Wells were asked to give the chem- 
ieal formula for the reaction of sulphuric acid 
on zine, I am perfectly sure he would include 
in his correct answer at least two paragraphs 
on the unsatisfactory conditions of human life 
at present and the possible betterment thereof 
in the future. Accordingly, with this unde- 
tachable tendency of our author and the 
avowedly social or economic subjects of many 
of the chapters, we are prepared for a volume 
treating scores of vital topics in the spirit 
suggested by our first two paragraphs. 
Obviously, then, it would be better not to 
attempt to notice each of the papers, but to 
set forth our author’s present general attitude 
and then take up a few particular points. 

As to the former we may first quote a force- 
fully worded passage from ‘‘ The Passionate 
Friends,’’ a novel that must have been in Mr. 
Wells’s mind concurrently with the matter 
presented in many of these essays. It will be 
recalled that Stephen Stratton, an English- 
man, and Gidding, an American, both ‘‘ want 
to do something decent with life,’’ and that 
the former records for his son their profession 
of faith: 

“And it is not only a great peace about the 
earth that this idea of a World State means for 
us, but social justice also. We are both convinced 
altogether that there survives no reason for lives 
of toil, for hardship, poverty, famine, infectious 
disease, for the continuing ecruelties of wild 
beasts and the greater multitude of crimes, but 
mismanagement and waste, and that mismanage- 
ment and waste spring from no other source than 
ignorance and from stupid divisions and jealousies, 
base patriotisms, fanaticisms, prejudices and sus- 
picions that are all no more than ignorance & 
little mingled with viciousness. We have looked 
closely into this servitude of modern labor, we 
have seen its injustice fester towards syndicalism 
and revolutionary socialism, and we know these 
things for the mere aimless, ignorant resentments 
they are; punishments, not remedies. We have 
looked into the portentous threat of modern war, 
and it is ignorant vanity and ignorant suspicion, 
the bargaining aggression of the British pros 
perous and the swaggering vulgarity of the Ger- 
man junker that make and sustain that monstrous 
European devotion to arms. And we are coD- 
vineed there is nothing in these evils and conflicts 
that light may not dispel. We believe that these 
things can be dispelled, that the great universals, 
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Seience which has limitations neither of race nor 
class, Art which speaks to its own in every rank 
and nation, Philosophy and Literature which 
broaden sympathy and banish prejudice, can flood 
and submerge and will yet flow over and submerge 
every one of these separations between man and 
man.” 

Of course it is as impossible to find the real 
Mr. Wells in any one page as it is to depict him 
in any one review; but I think the foregoing 
is perhaps the most enlightening single excerpt 
that could be made for our purpose. To it I 
would add the following considerations from 
two of these papers, ‘‘ The Great State ’’ and 
‘The Human Adventure.’’ 


In the former, the great central belief is 
that ‘‘ a state may solve its economic problem 
without any section whatever of the people 
being condemned to life-long labor.’’ This is 
based on the tenets that ‘‘ the absolutely un- 
avoidable labor in a modern community in 
its ratio to the available vitality must be of 
very small account indeed,’’ and that ‘‘ there 
exists a real disposition to work in human 
beings.’’ For the small irreducible residue of 
undesirable toil, our radical falls back on a 
suggestion of the late Professor William 
James, and inasmuch as this seems to me 
about the most important point in the whole 
book, I again quote verbatim: 

“He [Professor James] was profoundly con- 
vineed of the high educational and disciplinary 
value of universal compulsory military service, 
and of the need of something more than a senti- 
mental ideal of duty in public life. He would 
have had the whole population taught in the 
schools and prepared for this year (or whatever 
period it had to be) of patient and heroic labour, 
the men for the mines, the fisheries, the sanitary 
services, railway routine, the women for hospital, 
and perhaps educational work, and so forth. He 
believed such a service would permeate the whole 
state with a sense of civic obligation.” 

As to the few creatures actually unwilling 
to work, a type almost inconceivable to our 
energetic reformer, he takes the bull by the 
horns with perfect composure and firmness, 
and declares they may remain idle, subsisting 
on their presumptive rights as shareholders in 
the State. Touching the much stressed dan- 
ger of the disappearance of individual free- 
dom, he insists that all men, women, and 
children must be given every opportunity, 
even every inducement, to work out their 
finest potentialities. On the question of the 
family, always the most delicate problem in 
any communistie or socialistic scheme, and 
perhaps the most difficult, Mr. Wells is ob- 
served to hedge in a manner that suggests 
many mental reservations. He ventures the 
Imocuous suggestion that ‘‘a new type of 








family, a mutual alliance in the place of sub- 
jugation, is perhaps the most startling of all 
the conceptions which confront us directly 
we turn ourselves definitely towards the Great 
State.’’ But his positive proposals are des- 
perately irresolute; and one begins to draw a 
picture of a respectable paterfamilias who has 
been given furiously to think by the colossal 
stature of the little things of everyday life. 
On two points, however, he is perfectly clear. 
One is that the cruel and pitiless sex-jealousy 
that thwarts so many thousands of lives to- 
day must be replaced by something higher. 
The other is that motherhood should be pub- 
licly endowed. 

Then he goes on to insist that wealth must 
be watched, and the legislator no less. Books 
must be made common as air,—a proposal 
developed at greater length in ‘‘The Passion- 
ate Friends ’’; and criticism upon all con- 
temporary institutions and processes must 
have the utmost liberty. Education must be 
made a vital, pulsating force. ‘‘Whatever 
increases thought and knowledge moves 
towards our goai.’’ 

Clearly it is with this generalizing Mr. 
Wells that we are primarily concerned; but 
it is a pleasure to note that many of the more 
specifically directed papers also offer a val- 
uable and enjoyable pabulum. Thus, ‘‘The 
Common Sense of Warfare ’’ fights with both 
slashing sabre and piercing foil for a sane 
view of world peace. Again, in ‘‘The Philos- 
opher’s Public Library,’’ he delicately en- 
forces the truth that the essentials of a library 
are books, not bricks. In ‘‘The Disease of 
Parliaments ’’ he presents a telling and care- 
fully elaborated plea for an intelligent system 
of elections, based on the single transferable 
vote. And so our commendations might run 
on through various titles. 

On the other hand, the reader will note 
many evidences of fallibility in our author. 
I suppose one man can only be one man, so 
we must not rage when even Mr. Wells is 
inaccurate about his facts, half-hearted in his 
conelusions, or misguided in his criticisms. 
We must even be patient when his venerable 
prophetic mantle opens to reveal, for the mo- 
ment at least, a mere ephemeral journalist. 
Yet it is provoking to read such a feeble piece 
of hackwork as ‘‘ The Possible Collapse of 
Civilization ’’ when one is cherishing the 
memory of that striking passage in ‘‘ The 
Passionate Friends ’’ where Stratton is con- 
sidering the same question. Again, the paper 
on ‘‘ Doctors ’’ and that on ‘‘ Divorce ’’ are 
undeniably weak, the former being superficial 
and the latter inconelusive. For the author’s 
insistence on education we must be grateful; 
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but he really progresses no farther than a 
thousand other interested and intelligent ob- 
servers who see in a general way what is amiss 
but cannot prescribe a practical remedy. 

Herewith I have left myself no space for 
differences about details; but I cannot help 
wondering how the greatest believer in the 
modern annihilation of space can think that 
the mere geographical location of our national 
capital must inevitably prove a serious ob- 
stacle to progressive government. Nor can I 
accept the placidly recorded verdict that 
many of our State Universities are no ‘‘ more 
than mints for bogus degrees.’’ I am bitterly 
aware of weaknesses in our State Univer- 
sities; but they do not deserve this particular 
condemnation, with its horrible connotations. 
Again, the declaration that ‘‘ America cher- 
ishes the rights of property above any other 
rights whatever’’ is well worth weighing; 
but our Civil War would seem to suggest that 
we have been capable of other ideals. How- 
ever, I may cheerfully leave his readers to do 
their own quarrelling with Mr. Wells. It is 
half the fun of reading him. 

In ‘‘ The New Machiavelli,’’ which Mr. 
Walter Lippmann calls the spiritual biog- 
raphy of a searching mind, we read the fol- 
lowing account of the progress from being a 
reformer of conerete abuses to being a revo- 
lutionist in method: 

“You see, I began in my teens by wanting to 
plan and build cities and harbors for mankind; I 
ended in the middle thirties by desiring only to 
serve and inerease a general process of thought, 
a process fearless, critical, real-spirited, that would 
in its own time give cities, harbors, air, happiness, 
everything at a scale and quality and in a light 
altogether beyond the matech-striking imaginations 
of a contemporary mind.” 

On the whole, it is this more advanced 
Mr. Wells that is represented in the new col- 
lection of essays, as well as in his later novels. 
Indeed, such a development is the normal 
thing in all reformers and prophets who are 
not carried away by the inner force of some 
persistently brooded special idea; and gen- 
erally speaking it is to be desired. With it, 
however, comes the danger that the broaden- 
ing seer may see so broadly as to lose his 
perspective on modest specific reforms. It is 
so easy to think for Man and forget men. 
Mr. Wells may speak lightly in disparagement 
of what he considers the misdirected efforts of 
the Fabians; but the work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb deserves unstinted praise, and 
may live to be blessed by posterity when some 
of Mr. Wells’s most resplendent vaticinations 
are either forgotten or cherished only as a 
quaint source of quiet amusement. I do not 








mean that we can tarry where Fabianism 
seems to be resting,— or where anything else 
seems to be resting, for that matter; I only 
mean that something is gained when we merci- 
fully allay a particular hunger or justly smite 
a particular wrong. It is well to peer eagerly 
down the widening vista of the future; it is ill 
to miss the evils before one’s feet. However, it 
would be unfair to impute to Mr. Wells any 
remissness of practical attitude, and I have 
introduced my plea only because I believe so 
thoroughly in the union of a self-sacrificing 
effort to meet the specific evils of to-day with 
a keen-eyed vision that is set upon a better 
and brighter to-morrow. 

In conclusion, I would say that this book 
deserves a wide circle of thoughtful readers. 
But even as I write, there arises the irritating 
reflection that where it is needed most it will 
be read least. 

The binding is simple and the type legible. 
There are very few slips in the four hundred 
and fifteen pages of text; and I suppose 
**jerrymander’’ is a deliberate English spell- 
ing, but it spoils a delightfully picturesque 
American word. The ‘‘Synopsis,’’ which was 
evidently prepared for the original title, ‘‘ An 
Englishman Looks at the World,’’ makes a 
crude misfit in its present connection. And, 
to end with a complaint that is really a com- 
pliment, I am sure many readers will share 
my regret that the volume has no index. 


F. B. R. HEtLeMs. 








THREE NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 





The great ‘‘ Cambridge History of English 
Literature ’’ is rapidly marching to its goal; 
for Volumes VIII, IX., and X. bring it 
almost within striking distance, as it were, of 
the end at first proposed. However, in addi- 
tion to Volumes XI.-XIV., which are needed 
in order to fill out the original plan, we still 
expect two supplementary volumes of illus- 
trative extracts; and yet two other volumes, 
it is now understood, are to be devoted 
to American literature—a welcome after- 
thought. 

The general characteristics of the work as 
it has progressed have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed in our previous reviews. Accordingly, 
we may take up the present three volumes in 
order, dwelling upon one point and another 
in a running comment. Volume VIII. begins 





* THe Camarivce History or ENGLISH Literature. Edited 
by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Volume VIII., The Age 
of Dryden. Volume IX., From Steele and Addison to Pope 
and Swift. Volume X., The Age of Johnson. Cambridge, 
England: University Press. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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with an able chapter on Dryden, not by Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury (as one might have pre- 
dicted), but by the Master of Peterhouse him- 
self. Needless to say, the treatment of Dryden 
by this celebrated historian of dramatic litera- 
ture is competent and readable; though he 
has permitted himself many long sentences 
with parenthetical qualifications, and has a 
trick of using French words, such as venue, 
revue, revanche, and remaniement, when there 
is no adequate ground for not writing English. 
Morigeration, too, on p. 39, would seem to be 
an unnecessary freak of style. And for ‘‘less 
rigidly adhering to... rules,’ may an 
American suggest ‘‘ less rigorously,’’ ete., as 
better usage? As for substance, it is unde- 
sirable to speak of ‘‘the conclusions reached’’ 
in ‘‘An Essay of Dramatick Poesie,’’ where, 
according to Dryden, all he has said “‘ is 
problematical ’’— that is, tentative, and in 
keeping with the nature of a dialogue. Since 
the chapter, all things considered, though 
sound and true, is not inspired, one might 
supplement the good things in it with the 
following little-known but vigorous criticism 
of Dryden by Wordsworth, who writes to 
Seott concerning the latter’s great edition : 

“T was much pleased to hear of your engage- 
ment with Dryden; not that he is, as a poet, any 
great favorite of mine. I admire his talents and 
genius highly, but his is not a poetical genius. 
The only qualities I can find in Dryden that are 
essentially poetical are a certain ardor and im- 
petuosity of mind, with an excellent ear. It may 
seem strange that I do not add to this, great com- 
mand of language; that he certainly has, and of 
such language, too, as it is most desirable that a 
poet should possess, or, rather, that he should not 
be without. But it is not language that is, in the 
highest sense of the word, poetical, being neither 
of the imagination nor of the passions —I mean 
of the amiable, the ennobling, or intense passions. 
I do not mean to say that there is nothing of this 
in Dryden, but as little, I think, as is possible, 
considering how much he has written. You will 
easily understand my meaning when I refer to 
his versification of ‘Palamon and Arcite,’ as con- 
trasted with the language of Chaucer. Dryden 
has neither a tender heart nor a lofty sense of 
moral dignity. Whenever his language is poeti- 
cally impassioned, it is mostly upon unpleasing 
subjects, such as the follies, vices, and crimes of 
classes of men or of individuals. That his cannot 
be the language of imagination must have neces- 
sarily followed from this, that there is not a single 
image from Nature in the whole body of his 
works; and in his translation of Virgil, whenever 
Virgil ean be fairly said to have his eye upon his 
object, Dryden always soils the passage.” 

In the same volume, Professor Schelling con- 
tributes one chapter out of three on the drama 
of the Restoration, paying due attention to 
French influences. Mr. Whibley writes well 





on Congreve, Farquhar, and Cibber, and later 
on the ‘‘ Court Poets.’’ Mr. J. Bass Mullinger 
does not write so well on ‘‘Platonists and 
Latitudinarians.’’ The trouble is not so much 
with what the erudite gentleman says as with 
his way of saying it. Here, for example, is 
a passage that almost defies interpretation. 
After a long quotation from Whichecote, we 
read: 

“The drift of the above passage is unmistakable. 

Tuckney believed that Whichcote, when at Em- 
manuel, had come under the influence of certain 
students and admirers of Plato, not that he had 
influenced them; had he done so, indeed, it is 
difficult to understand how the fact could have 
failed to attract the notice of his former tutor, 
and the latter have omitted to make any reference 
to the same in the above controversy.” 
This actually means: At Emmanuel Col- 
lege, so Tuckney believed, Whicheote had 
been influenced by certain enthusiastic stu- 
dents of Plato, not they by him. Indeed, had 
the influence come from Whichcote, how could 
it have escaped the notice of his tutor there, 
and what would keep the tutor from men- 
tioning it in the subsequent controversy ? 

Substance and form considered, the best 
chapter in the volume is the last, on ‘‘ The 
Essay and the Beginning of Modern English 
Prose,’’ by Mr. A. A. Tilley. This writer is 
fond of expressions like ‘‘ a lucid survey,’’ a 
‘** straightforward and simple style,’’ ‘‘ the 
clearness and readableness of diplomatic dis- 
patches,’’ and ‘‘ a writer of clear and agree- 
able prose ’’; and similar terms are applicable 
to the chapter and its writer. 

Volume IX. we must pass over rapidly. It 
opens with an interesting account of Defoe 
by Professor Trent, containing various refer- 
ences, naturally, to ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.’’ 
There is, however, no exhaustive treatment of 
this masterpiece in itself, and but passing 
allusion to the literature of travel and dis- 
covery to which it is heavily indebted. Some- 
thing was said on this topic in Tue Drax for 
October 1, 1907; but the whole subject still 
awaits a patient investigation. Light is 
needed also on the relations existing between 
** Robinson Crusoe ’’ and subsequent narra- 
tives like ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’’ and the fas- 
cinating ‘‘ Peter Wilkins’’ of Robert Pal- 
tock ; and between all of these and the sources 
they may have in common. If the indexing 
is complete, the only reference to Paltock in 
the present three volumes of the Cambridge 
History is in one of the bibliographies (Vol. 
X., p. 478). No censure of Professor Trent 
is implied in the foregoing remarks; a sep- 
arate chapter for the discussion of the in- 
fluence of geography upon literature in the 
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England of the eighteenth century would have 
fitted well enough into the scheme of the gen- 
eral editors. Still another desideratum would 
be the separate treatment of the character- 
sketch and its influence throughout the cen- 
tury; an influence which was exerted not 
least upon the literary periodicals,— their 
very titles betray it: ‘‘ The Tatler,’’ ‘‘ The 
Idler,’’ ‘* The Rambler,’’ ‘‘ The Spectator,”’ 
and so on. (The subject has been dealt with 
by Professor Edward Chauncey Baldwin in 
the ‘‘ Publications of the Modern Language 
Association ’’ for 1903-4.) In this volume we 
have twenty-eight pages on Defoe, forty-three 
on Steele and Addison, twenty-seven on Pope, 
and forty-four on Swift,— no unfair division 
of space, as it seems; in English scholarship 
generally Swift has not of late received the 
attention he deserves. The chapter on Swift 
here is very matter-of-fact, especially at the 
beginning. One could wish for as many pages, 
had they come from Dr. Elrington Ball. 
What we have from Mr. Aitkin makes better 
reading toward the close, partly because of 
the quotations from his author. In Chapter 
XIII. (‘‘ Scholars and Antiquaries’’) the 
first section, on the ‘‘ Scholars,’’ was not in- 
trusted to Professor Sandys, who could have 
written in masterly fashion on Bentley; for 
the section on the ‘‘ Antiquaries,’’ by Mr. 
H. G. Aldis, no substitute could be desired. 
In the last chapter, XV., on the history of 
education from the Restoration through the 
reign of George the Third, there is an allusion 
to ‘‘the anonymous Latin book ‘ Nova 
Solyma ’ (1648).’’ Mr. Adamson is safe in 
not mentioning the attribution of this work 
to Milton. As a writer in ‘‘ The Library ’’ 
(July, 1910) has proved almost beyond doubt, 
the author was a contemporary of Milton at 
Cambridge, Samuel Gott. No chapter in this 
or the next volume deals with the history of 
literary criticism during the period concerned, 
—something really more needful under the 
circumstances than a history of education. 
To tell the truth, the development of criticism 
in the eighteenth century, except for Addison, 
Johnson, and one or two others, is imperfectly 
known. The course of many critical ideas 
must sometime be traced in the thought of 
authors who are now well-nigh forgotten. 
With Volume X. we come to a period which 
in some sense is our own, and to men like 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, 
who belong to a literature with which we feel 
ourselves akin. The authors of several chap- 
ters have not previously distinguished them- 
selves in treating the subjects now allotted 
them. It might have been better to select 
Professor Cross to write on Sterne, and Pro- 








fessor John Edwin Wells to write on Fielding. 
Of the many valuable studies in Fielding by 
Professor Wells, Mr. Harold Child seems to 
be quite unaware. In Chapter IV. Professor 
Nettleton has given in advance the main con- 
clusions of his more recent book entitled 
‘* English Drama of the Restoration and 
Eighteenth Century.’’ Mr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson writes of ‘‘ Thomson and Natural 
Description in Poetry,’’ not uninterestingly, 
though there is little that is new in his way 
of looking at things, and something thread- 
bare in the talk about ‘‘nature,’’ — but for 
the democratic use of ‘‘ lower case ’’ through- 
out the Cambridge History, the magie word 
would doubtless be spelled with a great N. 
The chapter is unexpectedly severe in its 
strictures upon Thomson’s ‘‘Castle of In- 
dolence.’’ A melancholy interest attaches to 
the chapter on Gray, the last contribution of 
the late Dunean C. Tovey to the study of a 
poet he had made peculiarly his own. From 
beginning to end it is vital. Unfortunately, 
the author did not live to correct the proofs, 
or, it would seem, to compile a bibliography 
that would match the excellence of the chap- 
ter. The final touches, then, are wanting, 
though there is no lack of essential finality in 
the substance. A slight omission may be 
noticed: there is no reference to Isola, assist- 
ant to Gray, and subsequently Wordsworth's 
instructor in Italian. In Chapter VII. the 
Panurgiec Mr. Saintsbury discusses after his 
own fashion ‘‘ Young, Collins, and Lesser Poets 
of the Age of Johnson.’’ His own fashion, as 
usual, is distinctive enough; one is foreed to 
borrow a word from the style itself to describe 
it, that is, ‘‘journalese.’’ The lesser poets 
are familiar domain to Professor Saintsbury; 
but it appears that he is in sympathy with 
none of them save Collins. That the others 
are ‘‘ minor ”’ is assumed in the title; why, 
then, reiterate the notion in the text? ‘“‘A 
true critic,’’ says Addison, ‘‘ ought to dwell 
rather upon excellencies than imperfections, 
to discover the concealed beauties of a writer, 
and communicate to the world such things as 
are worth their observation.’’ Chapter VIII. 
is on Johnson and Boswell. Is it difficult or 
easy to write on Johnson? Many have written 
well besides Boswell, many ill besides Macau- 
lay. On the whole, since the researches of 
Birkbeck Hill, there is no good reason for mis- 
understanding either Johnson or Boswell. 
Professor D. Nichol Smith has done superla- 
tively well with both. So, too, has Mr.Austin 
Dobson with Goldsmith. Of the more general 
chapters, one may single out for approbation 
that of Professor Ker on ‘‘ The Literary In- 
fluence of the Middle Ages’’; that of Dr. 
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Henry B. Wheatley and the Ven. W. H. 
Hutton on the ‘‘ Letter-writers’’; and the sec- 
ond of the two essays on the ‘‘ Historians,’’— 
that is, the chapter on Gibbon by Sir Adolphus 
Ward. The sketch of Gibbon’s life, in the 
main, it seems, extracted from his autobiog- 
raphy, is followed by an illuminating account 
of his critics, and this by an estimate of his 
style and personality, thus: ‘‘ But it is quite 
obvious to any candid student of ‘The Decline 
and Fall’ that its author had no sympathy with 
human nature in its exceptional moral devel- 
opments—in a word, that his work was 
written, not only without enthusiasm, but 
with a conscious distrust, which his age shared 
to the full, of enthusiasts.’’ 

Herewith we must close these casual re- 
marks upon three volumes which it is vir- 
tually impossible to describe in a general way 
apart from those that have gone before. One 
thing, however, at least to the present re- 
viewer, is very evident. Though the editors 
do not ignore the existence of American 
scholarship in the field of English, and in 
general have chosen their American collabora- 
tors with skill, many of the bibliographies 
appended to the separate chapters show a 
lamentable want of information concerning 
special books and articles that have been pro- 
duced in this country. It was to be expected 
that a careful scholar like Professor Ker 
would know such things as Farley’s ‘‘ Sean- 
dinavian Influences in the English Romantic 
Movement ’’; and so he does; his list of 
books is admirable. But in other cases, as 
the bibliography of Gray, the omissions pass 
belief. Professor Cook’s Concordance, indis- 
pensable in the apparatus for a study of the 
poet, is not mentioned; nor is Professor 
Northup’s edition of ‘‘ Gray’s Essays and 
Criticisms,’’ in spite of the favorable review 
in the London ‘‘ Times ”’ (Aug. 24, 1911) ,— 
not to speak of his article on ‘‘ Addison and 
Gray as Travellers’’ in the Hart memorial 
volume. More astonishing yet is the reference 
to translations and parodies of Gray; for 
these, so we read in the Cambridge History, 
“see Bradshaw’s bibliography.’’ Bradshaw’s 
edition of Gray appeared in 1891; Professor 
Northup’s far more extensive list of adapta- 
tions appeared in ‘‘Notes and Queries’’ just 
twenty years later. Under Biography and 
Criticism we are referred to an appendix on 
“Gray’s Knowledge of Old Norse’’ in a vol- 
ume of selections bearing the date 1894, and 
not to Farley’s ‘‘Scandinavian Influences,’’ 
which appeared in 1903. Rolfe’s edition of 
Gray is nowhere included. In view of these 
omissions, which are chance discoveries, it is 
obvious that the talented author of the chap- 





ter had very little to do with the bibliog- 
raphy; he may have furnished some of the 
titles, but we owe it to his memory not to 
hold him responsible for the final form. 

LANE COOPER. 








AN ENGLISH STATESMAN’S REFLECTIONS 
ON POLITICS AND HISTORY.* 


In a delightful essay, ‘‘On Old Men in 
Public Life,’’ Plutarch remarks that states- 
manship ‘‘is the career of a civilized being 
with a gift for citizenship and society, and 
with a natural disposition to live a life of 
public influence, worthy aims, and social 
helpfulness for as long as occasion calls.’’ 
Among the few modern instances of those 
who fit into this high conception of the Greek 
biographer is Lord Morley. At the age of 
seventy-six he is still contributing to a long 
eareer of public influence and social helpful- 
ness, and any utterance from him suggests a 
pause for thoughtful consideration. His re- 
cent volume, ‘‘ Notes on Politics and History,’’ 
the expansion of an address which, as Chan- 
cellor, he delivered last year before the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, is the application to 
some public questions of the same admirable 
temper which his readers are familiar with, 
for example in ‘‘Compromise’’ and the biog- 
raphies of Rousseau and Gladstone. Lord 
Morley’s ideas in this new book, though some- 
what detached, are, as we should expect, 
heightened in their effect of fruitfulness by 
choice illustrations out of his treasures of 
knowledge both new and old. 

This essay, invoicing the author’s reflec- 
tions upon a variety of political subjects, 
possibly invites a wider appeal by virtue of 
its possessing an oral style. Its value is 
undoubtedly enhanced by the historic view 
from which its topics are considered and 
appraised. The writer reminds his reader 
that the national atmosphere, as well as the 
machinery of government, undergoes change. 
This does not imply instability, for it is also 
true that the ‘‘national character is slowest 
of all things to alter in its roots.’’ However, 
believing that respect for law and its admin- 
istration is the ‘‘keystone of all civilized gov- 
ernment,’’ Lord Morley notes with some 
seriousness the ‘‘latter-day antinomianism,’’ 
which he regards as a decline of popular 
reverence for institutions as such. He ob- 
serves that this attitude toward law affects 
both England and America. He concludes 
that, although loss of confidence in Parliament 








* Nores on Powrtics anp History. A University Address. 
By Viscount Morley, O.M. New York: The Maemillan Co. 
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would be ‘‘formidable,’’ and loss of respect 
for courts of justice would be ‘‘taking out 
the linch-pin,’’ the popular sense of political 
obligation has not declined. So far as the 
greatly increased number now sharing the 
electoral privilege is a test, the feeling of 
political obligation is stronger than ever, and 
the sense of social duty ‘‘has vastly grown 
alike in strength and range.’’ 

This extension of privilege and social feel- 
ing has remote beginnings. It does not date, 
we are reminded, merely from Rousseau’s 
time, nor yet from that of Milton. The 
civilized European of the present day repre- 
sents a birth two thousand years old. The 
feud between History, or established institu- 
tions, and the Law of Nature and Rights of 
Man carries us back many centuries. Deeper 
than men’s opinions is the complex of moral 
feelings and character out of which opinions 
grow. Events, more than books and doctrines, 
determine the course of human life. Is there, 
then, such a thing as political science? Are 
the methods and processes of politics com- 
parable with those of biology? Many readers 
of Lord Morley’s book will recall at this point 
the plausible analogy between the life-history 
of social organisms and the forms of organic 
life presented in Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s ‘‘ Social 
Evolution.’’ Lord Morley finds himself in 
agreement with the late Professor Maitland 
in the belief that, despite the politician’s use 
of biological terminology, we are far away 
from the creation of an ‘‘inductive political 
science.’’ The atmosphere of what we call 
such a science is, in its present state, as 
rarefied as that of economics in the earlier 
years of the nineteenth century. It is still 
very artificial. The tests and standards of a 
real knowledge of history and its actors are 
relative; and to interpret matters by political 
mechanics instead of by the varieties of social 
impulses behind them is to miss their driving 
force. 

With the judgment that ‘‘the value of 
political forms is to be measured by what 
they do,’’ the Pragmatists, at least, will be in 
hearty accord. It is good democratic philos- 
ophy that holds that political forms ‘‘must 
express and answer the mind and purposes of 
the State, in their amplest bearings,’’ if we 
mean by ‘‘State’’ the people. Yet, as the 
author feels, the Weltanschauung, or world 
outlook, of men in general is vague. In the 
world-changes that arise men still ‘‘live but 
in a corner.’’ In men’s creeds, forms, and 
habits it is the Weltanschauung that ‘‘fixes 
vision, moulds judgments, inspires purpose, 
limits acts, gives its shades, colors, and texture 
to common language. Even for superior 





natures, narrow are the windows of the 
mind.’’ 

How, then, shall we estimate the conception 
of History? Lord Morley speaks luminously 
of the ‘‘historie method’’ : 


“Its sway is now universal in the field of social 
judgment and investigation. It warns us that we 
cannot explain or understand, without allowing 
for origins and the genetical side of the agents 
and conditions with which we have to deal. It 
substitutes for dogmas . . . search for two things. 
The first, the correlation of leading facts and social 
ideas with one another in a given community at a 
given time. The second, the evolution of order sue- 
ceeding to order in common beliefs, tastes, customs, 
diffusion of wealth, laws, and all the arts of life. 
Stripped of formality, this only expands the famil- 
iar truth that laws and institutions are not made 
but grow, and what is true of them is true of ideas, 
language, manners, which are in effect their source 
and touchstone.” 

“Inquiry what the event actually was, vital and 
indispensable as that of course must be, and what 
its significance and interpretation, becomes see- 
ondary to inquiry how it came about. Too 
exclusive attention to dynamic aspects, weakens the 
energetic duties of the static. More than one 
school thus deem the predominance of historic- 
mindedness excessive. It means, they truly say 
in its very essence, veto of the absolute, persistent 
substitution of the relative. . . . There is no more 
conscience in your comparative history than there 
is in comparative anatomy. You arrange ideals in 
classes and series, but a classified ideal loses its 
spark and halo. Every page abounds in ironies 
. . . talk of ‘ eternal political truths,’ or ‘ first prin- 
ciples of government, has no meaning. Stated 
summarily, is not your history one prolonged 
‘hecoming’ (fieri, werden), an endless sequence 
of action, reaction, generation, destruction, reno- 
vation, ‘a tale of sound and fury signifying 
nothing ’?” 

Every reflective reader of history has many 
a time felt the force of the question of his- 
toric truthfulness. Lord Morley quotes Free- 
man, whom he regards as the mest ‘‘learned 
and laborious’’ historian of our time, as 
having come to doubt whether there ‘‘was 
such thing as truth in the world.’’ Freeman 
had found that no two people, though eye 
witnesses, exactly agreed except when they 
copied from one another. This, he observes, 
gives some support to Goethe’s dictum that 
‘*the only form of truth is poetry.’’ It would 
be difficult to find elsewhere an epitome of 
historians and historie theories at once 80 
instructive and readable as is contained in 
Lord Morley’s volume. One rises from read- 
ing it with the feeling that history has its own 
troubles, clear enough. One agrees heartily 
that ‘‘we have no business to seek more from 
the past than the very past itself’’; that 
Cieero is indisputable when he says, ‘‘ Who 
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does not know that it is the first law of history 
not to dare a word that is false? Next not 
to shrink from a word that is true. No par- 
tiality, no grudge.’’ But there’s the rub! 
Again, shall the historian, as Treitschke main- 
tains, find his surest aim by sticking close to 
the State; or, as Burckhardt has done, and 
Mr. Gooch of England asserts is proper, admit 
a large sympathy for Kulturgeschichte? Lord 
Morley speaks with true vision, no doubt, 
when he gives to the history of the Church the 
immense force of political reality when he 
insists that ‘‘contemporaries and historians, 
more often than they suppose, miss a vital 
point, beeause they do not know the intuitive 
instinct that often goes farther in the states- 
man’s mind than deliberate analysis or argu- 
ment.’’ He gives a telling illustration of this 
in Bismarck’s own words, and concludes that 
‘Improvisation has far more to do in politics 
than historians or other people think.’’ 

This view raises afresh the persistent ques- 
tion whether history does or does not make 
a clear case for human progress. Is progress 
a spontaneous force or a fixed historic law? 
Of course, as Lord Morley says, progress may 
stand for a hundred different things. If by 
the word we mean ‘‘progress in talents and 
strength of mind’’ the case is doubtful, for 
many thinkers find these as much, often more, 
in evidence in ignorant as in cultivated times. 
Among such thinkers is John Stuart Mill, but 
Mill nevertheless believed in human progress 
and saw a yreat advance ‘‘in feelings and 
opinions.’’ Mill challenged the contention 
that mechanical inventions had improved the 
lot of the workers. This recalls’ Ruskin’s 
misgivings on the same subject. Although the 
author sees beneficence in the abolition of 
child labor and the restrictions that guard 
the labor of men and women, he thinks that, 
as a ‘‘universal law, for all times, all States, 
all Societies, Progress is not.’’ Many of his 
readers will probably regard his intimation of 
the ‘‘decline of the Latin race in the southern 
half of the American hemisphere’’ as open to 
serious argument. All will assent to the ‘‘ma- 
terial prosperity and mental vigor of the 
English, Seotch, Irish, and French stocks 
among their northern neighbors,’’ but must 
think it curious that the list does not include 
the German. He finds a common ground for 
both optimists and pessimists in the view that 
“progress is no automaton, spontaneous and 
self-propelling,’’ but ‘‘depends on the play 
of forces within the community and external 
to it.’’ 


“Tt depends on the room left by the State for 
the enterprise, energy, and initiative of the indi- 
vidual . . . on the absence from the general mind, 








at a given time, of the sombre feeling, Quota 
pars omnium sumus,— how small a fraction is a 
man’s share in the huge universe of unfathomable 
things! It depends on no single element in social 
being, but on the confluence of many tributaries 
in a great tidal stream of history; and those tides, 
like the ocean itself, ebbing and flowing in obe- 
dience to the motions of an inconstant moon.” 

From the summit of his long experience 
and ripe scholarship, Lord Morley speaks 
nowhere in this book with more effective calm 
than, in its concluding pages, on the two 
divergent schools of modern statesmanship. 
Treitschke in the nineteenth century, answer- 
ing to Machiavelli in the fifteenth, represents 
one school in his bristling phrase, ‘‘The State 
is Foree.’’ This is the theory of bureaucracy ; 
that ‘‘right and wrong depend on . . . what 
is done by other people.’’ As one of its 
champions has put it, ‘‘War and brave spirit 
have done more great things than love of 
your neighbor.’’ This political practice, freed 
from the ‘‘wholesome exigencies’’ of debate 
and compromise, is more depressing for po- 
litical energies than parliamentary discussion. 
The other school has a great spokesman in 
Burke, whose political wisdom stands high in 
Lord Morley’s affections. In Burke’s view, 
‘‘The true lawgiver ... ought to love and 
respect mankind, and to fear himself.’’ (This 
is thoroughly Wordsworthian also.) ‘‘ Political 
arrangements, as a work for social ends, are 
only to be wrought by social means... . 
Time is required to produce that union of 
minds which alone can produce all the good 
we aim at.”’ 

In ‘‘Polities and History,’’ Lord Morley 
has contributed one of those delightfully rare 
books that no reader can afford to take up in 
a hurried state of mind. It is a small volume, 
but one that must be given a place among 
the well-prized acquisitions of the library. 

L. E. Rosprinson. 








THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR OF 
THE TERROR.* 





It was a singular fate that gave the man- 
agement of the most redoubtable tribunal in 
history to a broken-down attorney. Fouquier- 
Tinville was one of those whom the insur- 
rectionary torrent of August 10, 1792, rolled 
up from the deeps of Paris life. He seems to 
have owed his first official position to Camille 
Desmoulins, the journalist, the friend of 
Danton, the chief personage of the new revo- 
lution and now minister of justice. Fouquier 





*Tue Pusiic ProsecuTfoR OF THE TERROR: ANTOINE 
QUENTIN FouQumerR-TINVILLE. Translated from the French 
of Alphonse Dunoyer by A. W. Evans. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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was made one of the directors of the jury 
which was to indict those accused of the 
‘‘erime of August 10,’’ that is, of having 
attempted to save the monarchy. He was 
grateful for the appointment, for he had 
seven children to support and was poor. In 
this way his connection with Revolutionary 
justice was begun; and when in March, 1793, 
the Extraordinary Criminal Tribunal, com- 
monly called the Revolutionary Tribunal, was 
created, he was chosen assistant prosecutor, 
and finally public prosecutor, as the man ap- 
pointed to that office had the good sense or 
the good fortune to decline the honor. 

No one in the Spring of 1793, while the 
Girondins were still influential in the Conven- 
tion, dreamed of the réle which the new 
tribunal was destined to play a few months 
later. Fouquier, like any job-hunter of the 
present day, might well have congratulated 
himself upon his success. He was now to 
stand elbow to elbow with the most notable 
politicians who ruled the Republic. This was 
certainly better than moving from apartment 
to apartment to escape one’s creditors. 

In reality Fouquier’s appointment was for 
him, as well as for France, a calamity of 
tragic magnitude. He had done nothing 
hitherto which deserved more than continued 
obscurity. His new position was, however, 
soon to bring him days and nights of labor 
and anxiety, eventually a terrible punishment 
for the errors or crimes of which he was 
guilty, and an immortality of infamy. The 
fundamental cause of his ruin is to be found 
in his lack of character. It is the study of 
such a personality under the extraordinary 
strain to which it was subjected that gives M. 
Dunoyer’s book its unusual interest. 

This is not the first time that M. Dunoyer, 
who is a distinguished Paris lawyer, has 
attempted to throw light upon the operations 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal. A few years 
ago he published biographical sketches of 
Vilate and Trinchard, two typical jurors. In 
reading these sketches, as well as the study of 
Fouquier-Tinville, one is reminded of Eva- 
riste Gamelin, the hero of Les Dieux ont soif 
by Anatole France. M. Dunoyer has treated 
his subject with the thoroughness of the sci- 
entific historian and with the skill of the 
lawyer long accustomed to weigh evidence in 
the court-room. His aim is not to give a 
history of the Tribunal, but simply to show 
the part taken by Fouquier in its manage- 
ment. In order to define this more exactly 
he has presented analyses of all the evidence 
given both at the preliminary examination 
and at the trial. Fouquier’s dossier was un- 
usually full, for the hearings lasted several 





months. There is so much testimony from 
all sorts of persons,—ushers, registrars, 
jurors, judges, and a few of the rare victims 
that escaped the guillotine,— that the figure 
of the terrible prosecutor is outlined with 
remarkable clearness. 

M. Dunoyer divides Fouquier’s career as 
prosecutor into two parts. During the first 
year he ‘‘ drew up his indictments conscien- 
tiously enough and in accordance with the 
cross examination of the accused persons and 
the documents which had been transmitted 
to his office.... He did not diseuss the 
component parts of the accusation that he 
had in his hands. He criticized neither their 
value nor their origin. . . . He admitted in 
its entirety the most questionable evidence. 
.. . He adapted himself exactly, with ac- 
tivity, zeal, and application, to the designs 
and intentions of the legislators,’’ in other 
words, of the Jacobin rulers of France during 
the Reign of Terror. Just before the Danton 
trial in April, 1794, a change took place in 
Fouquier’s attitude. ‘‘ Now,’’ as M. Dunoyer 
says, ‘‘ he was to give proof of initiative, to 
play a personal part, to show himself... . 
He would suggest to his chiefs of the two 
Committees of General Security and Public 
Safety that the powers at his command were 
too small, that it was possible, by decrees 
adapted to circumstances, to go farther, to 
strike conspirators and suspects more surely.”’ 
Thus Fouquier came quite naturally to ‘‘ sym- 
bolise Terror and Dismay, at first almost 
insensibly, then in crescendo to the final 
butchery.’’ In the last forty-nine days of 
the Tribunal before the overthrow of Robes- 
pierre, 1,366 were condemned to death. 

It is not surprising that as the activities 
of the prosecutor’s office assumed the propor- 
tions of a great business operation Fouquier 
acquired a frightful notion of efficiency. If 
any prisoners were acquitted, he fell into a 
fury, especially if he had had too much wine 
at dinner. He would demand the names of 
the jurors, and would exclaim ‘‘ Things must 
move. There must be 400 or 450 this decade; 
for the next one so many are always to be 
had.’’ In important cases he selected the 
jurors himself, his ‘‘ solid men,’’ ‘‘ firers of 
uninterrupted volleys,’’ as he called them. 
‘* Pass through it’’ was one of his favorite 
phrases for obtaining the condemnation of 4 
prisoner. ‘‘ Make them mount ”’ was another 
choice bit of official slang. His idea of effi- 
ciency is also illustrated in his practice of 
ordering the carts for the condemned before 
the opening of the trials. 

Fouquier and his associates considered 
themselves men of esprit. One of the judges 
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showed Fouquier a caustic letter from the 
Comte de Fleury, a prisoner, and remarked, 
“« Does it not seem to you that this fine fellow 
is in a hurry?’’ Fouquier replied, ‘‘ Yes, he 
appears to me to be in a hurry, and I am 
going to send for him.’’ The prisoner was 
accordingly added to a group charged with 
conspiring against Robespierre’s life and was 
condemned to die in the red shirt of a par- 
ricide. 

The most serious accusation against Fou- 
quier was that of grouping persons absolutely 
strange to one another under the same charge. 
This was the famous amalgamation. Fouquier 
defended himself on the ground that he was 
authorized by a decree passed on the 23rd 
Ventése. His fault in this ease, as in the 
equally execrable case of the conspiracy of 


-the prisons, was that he gave the most sinister 


interpretation to the decree. Towards the 
last his indictments were vague, made up of 
turgid Jacobin phraseology, and names were 
erased or inserted upon the lists of those 
indicted without any change in the indict- 
ment. He did not even take the time to 
obtain the full names of those sent before the 
Tribunal. As a result in two or three cases 
the wrong person was condemned. On one 
occasion he sent for a Castellane, and when 
the usher reported that there were two in 
prison, he retorted: ‘‘Bring them both, they 
must both pass through it.”’ 

After all, it was certain members of the 
governing committees that were responsible 
for such villainies, rather than a wretched 
pettifogger like Fouquier. He only erred 
through excess of zeal. His conduct and 
theirs are fine examples of what happens 
when revolutions are directed by men who 
have neither strong character nor clear intelli- 


gence. Henry E. Bourne. 








THE PROBLEM OF THE PHILIPPINES.* 





In five recent works devoted to informing 
the American people in regard to their Asiatic 
possessions, one sentiment is predominant: 
Whatever other facts or theories may be 





*THE AMERICANS IN THE PuHiiprines. A History of the 
Conquest and First Years of Occupation, with an Intro- 
ductory Account of the Spanish Rule. By James A. LeRoy. 
With an Introduction by William Howard Taft. In two 
volumes. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Tue Puriippines, Past AND PreseNT. By Dean C. Worces- 
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advanced, we have assumed duties toward 
the various peoples of the archipelago on one 
hand, and toward the family of nations on 
the other, which are not now to be avoided. 
Few of the writers seem in any degree con- 
vineed that we shall ever be able in the future 
to disregard these obligations, internal and 
external, to the islands themselves, and they 
place the time when the Filipinos shall be 
capable of self-government generations, if not 
centuries, hence. It may also be noted that 
all five writers regard this state of affairs with 
complacency, if not with pleasure. 

The books are written either by former 
office-holders under Republican appointments 
in the Philippines, or by those who are in 
sympathy with and have obtained their facts 
and opinions from Republican appointees. 
In so far as they touch upon the Anti-Im- 
perialistic movement in this country and the 
position assumed by the Democratic party in 
the campaign of 1900, they regard both as 
unmixed evils, leading to an extension of the 
movement for national independence in the 
archipelago and to a lengthening of the time 
required to bring our new subjects under the 
yoke. It is notable that, while varying ac- 
counts of the preliminary dealings between 
the United States through its consular and 
naval officers are given, all tending to show 
that these officials quite effectually misled the 
revolutionary Filipino chiefs into the belief 
that independence awaited them on the ex- 
pulsion of the Spaniards, there is nowhere in 
any of the books either a word to indicate the 
complete break with our own wise traditions 
or any attempt to justify our actions subse- 
quent to the victory of Commodore Dewey in 
Manila Bay by an appeal to principles recog- 
nizable as American. Expediency, the god of 
the Republican Party from the moment the 
War between the States ended, is still the one 
divinity worshipped here. 

There is positive insincerity in one or two 
of the books regarding the price we have had 
to pay for this experiment in governing with- 
out the consent of the governed. From none 
of the books is it possible to obtain facts or 
figures regarding our expenditures in money 
or in blood. The nearest approximation to a 
fact is the round statement that $300,000,000 
has been expended from the national treasury 
to reduce the Filipino people to such a point 
of exhaustion that our ruie had to be accepted ; 
and there goes with this statement nothing to 
indicate that the money has not been well 
used. Bearing in mind that the $300,000,000 
admittedly spent in bringing an alien and 
distant population under subjection has been 
raised largely by taxation bearing far more 
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heavily upon the poor than upon the rich 
among us, and it would seem that a paragraph 
or two in these various books which urge us 
to keep our hold upon the islands might have 
been devoted to an apology for our seizure of 
them. 

Much the fairest and best of the volumes 
under consideration are the two which com- 
prise the late James A. LeRoy’s ‘‘The Ameri- 
eans in the Philippines.’’ The author was 
for two years officially connected with the 
United States Philippine Commission, which 
established such civil rule as the islands now 
possess. Seized with a fatal illness, he wrote 
the greater part of his history while in our 
consular service in Mexico, receiving every 
assistance possible at that distance from the 
archives at Washington. His preliminary 
survey of the condition of the islands under 
Spanish rule is a marvel of compact and lucid 
statement, and the book is uniformly well 
written. Unfortunately the story ends with 
the reélection of President MeKinley in 1900, 
and so we are denied the satisfaction of fol- 
lowing the account of so conscientious and 
well-informed an historian into the present. 
The writer devotes comparatively little space 
to the dealings between Aguinaldo and his 
junta with American officials, though he 
brings out clearly enough the bringing of the 
Filipino leader to Cavite by Commodore 
Dewey and the subsequent armament of Agui- 
naldo’s followers with American rifles. The 
shifting and indeterminate policies at Wash- 
ington following the capture of Manila, the 
final steps which led up to the Treaty of 
Paris and our succeeding to the ill-starred 
Oriental empire of Spain in consequence, and 
the mistakes made by us in our relations to 
the friars, are all told with candor. The 
evils and absurdity of the military censorship, 
the backing and filling of the military govern- 
ment, and the errors of its chiefs are made 
clear. The chapters relating to the military 
movements in seattering the Filipino armies 
and pursuing Aguinaldo are as interesting as 
fiction. The book abounds in notes, often 
containing information as important as that 
in the text, and it is buttressed everywhere 
with citations to original documents. The 
attitude of the writer throughout is, of course, 
that of the imperialist. 

Former Civil Commissioner Worcester, who 
has also required two volumes to express him- 
self regarding ‘‘The Philippines, Past and 
Present,’’ writes to tell of the enormous ad- 
vance made by the Filipinos in good govern- 
ment under his paternal administration of 
their affairs. From this account it appears 
that the islanders are being put in the way of 








being much more prosperous than any similar 
number of human beings in the continental 
United States. He is, in places, rabidly par. 
tisan, inevitably discrediting his own narra- 
tive by ill temper. His criticisms of the 
Democratic administration in the islands, 
based upon newspaper rumors that he should 
be the last to place reliance upon, are in the 
worst possible taste, especially in light of the 
extravagances of his own administration 
which have recently been brought to light. 
To bring home to Americans the excesses of 
the guerrillas during the war, he writes as 
follows: 

“In a letter ... Legarda complained that a 
bad impression had been produced by the news 
from Dagupan that when the Insurgents entered 
there, after many outrages committed upon the 
inmates of a girls’ school, every officer had carried 
off those who suited him. 

“What should we say if United States troops 

entered the town of Wellesley and raped numerous 
students at the college, subsequently taking away 
with them the young ladies who happened to suit 
them ?” 
Mr. Worcester has a pleasant fancy; but 
Mr. LeRoy, with more fairness, devotes a 
large part of one of his chapters to a recital 
of the evils done by our own United States 
troops, due in part to the reprisals which 
guerrilla warfare brings out at all times and 
places, but still more to a lack of proper 
discipline. After describing the prevailing 
conditions, Mr. LeRoy writes as follows: 
‘‘Unless every American command was offi- 
cered by prudent, humane, and vigilant men, 
the contagion of guerrilla methods would 
spread from the Filipino to the American 
eamp. And in many, indeed, almost certainly 
most, places it did infect American officers, 
both high and low, and their soldiers.’’ It 
would seem hardly necessary to intrade an 
American woman’s college into the discussion 
in view of the facts which Mr. Worcester 
prefers to suppress. It is even more in- 
structive, after Mr. Le Roy’s account of the 
shuffling policy of Washington, before the 
cheerful phrase ‘‘benevolent assimilation” 
had been invented, to learn from Mr. Worces- 
ter about ‘‘a divine Providence that is all- 
seeing, all-wise, and inexorable.’’ But im- 
perialism and the cant of religion and patriot- 
ism have always been near of kin. 

Mr. Frederick Chamberlin, a Republican 
campaign speaker, presents in ‘‘The Phil- 
ippine Problem’’ a Republican campaign 
speech. His conclusions are remarkable for 
their frankness, and deserve quotation. After 
diseussing. in his final chapter, the Oriental 
characteristics of the Filipinos, he observes: 
“We must know, then, once for all, that there 
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will never be a real United States of the Phil- 
ippines, no matter when we turn the Islands back 
to their people. 

“And more, there is no assurance that we ever 
shall turn them back. Indeed, there is consid- 
erable probability that the gente illustrada and the 
American Anti-Imperialists are correct in assert- 
ing that if Americans invest heavily in the Phil- 
ippines, the United States will never relinquish 
the Islands.” 


A page further on contains this extraor- 
dinary paragraph: 

“Tf stay there we do, there are some results 

that can now be foretold with considerable accu- 
racy. For one thing, there is to be faced the 
continual murmur of the word ‘ Independence,’ 
that ever since Aguinaldo’s rebellion has been in 
the mouths of the gente illustrada. The English 
and other European colonizing peoples know what 
they are talking about when they criticise us for 
telling the Filipinos that we shall set them free, 
that everything we are out there for is to prepare 
them for that state, and that we are giving them 
schools because that will make them our equals. 
These foreign critics have always said that the 
natives would some day rise against us. It cer- 
tainly is extremely probable, considering the resil- 
iency of that term ‘Independence.’ It acts like 
a germ that never leaves any system it enters. It 
multiplies until the fever of it possesses men 
utterly. It grows by what it feeds upon. It 
seems endowed with magic and boundless power. 
It possesses immortality.” 
Yet this extraordinary something, so mys- 
teriously veiled by. this candid American 
of presumably Revolutionary descent under 
the quoted term ‘‘Independence,’’ seems to 
be what our forefathers understood as nothing 
more or less than freedom and liberty, to 
which independence was the first step. That 
Mr. Chamberlin should now be confused by it 
need surprise no one, for it is precisely that 
mysterious somewhat which has brought man 
up from the beasts, and will carry him to 
greater heights. Note, too, the . ‘‘weasel’’ 
words, ‘‘since Aguinaldo’s rebellion,’’ which 
do not refer to the revolt against Spanish 
misrule in 1896, two years before America 
knew of the Philippines, but to the war for 
independence against the United States. Note, 
too, the sensitiveness to European opinion, 
against which our forefathers so carefully 
warned us, and against which, and to baffle 
which, by affording the Latin republics to the 
south their chance for independence, the 
Monroe Doctrine was formulated. Surely if 
“Independence’’ is a germ, imperialism is a 
Specific poison. 

Mr. Daniel R. Williams, who has been con- 
nected with the civil government in the 
islands from its beginnings, transcribes from 
his letters home ‘‘The Odyssey of the Phil- 









ippine Commission,’’ a pleasant and cheerful 
account of the efforts made by the commission 
to fit the Filipinos for self-government. Spe- 
cifically, it tells of the travels of the Com- 
mission to establish such measures of local 
autonomy as it deemed expedient, of the 
formulation of laws and procedures, or the 
cheerfully endured hardships it went through, 
and of much else that is readable and interest- 
ing. The office-holder, as such, speaks little 
until the final chapter. From that chapter 
we learn of the ‘‘somewhat wobbly Monroe 
Doctrine,’’ without drawing the conclusion 
that the wobbliness proceeds chiefly from 
American occupancy of the islands. There- 
upon ensues this remark : 


“As to ‘ Neutralization ’— the granting of inde- 

pendence under an international protectorate — 
the scheme is wholly chimerical and impossible. 
It would require, for success, the unanimous con- 
sent of the world powers, for which consent there 
is neither motive nor moving necessity.” 
Even Mr. Chamberlin did not venture to 
differ from Mr. Moorfield Storey, whom he 
describes as ‘‘one of the ablest lawyers in the 
English-speaking world,’’ on this important 
point, but contented himself with inferring 
that a people requiring neutralization could 
not maintain a stable government, forgetting 
that the Monroe Doctrine, which has effectu- 
ally neutralized Latin America, has been able 
to point to a number of stable governments 
there. But Mr. Williams does believe in 
Filipino autonomy, and ventures to look for- 
ward to a time when the situation shall be 
relieved from ‘‘personal prejudice and the 
baneful influence of party polities,’’ without 
setting any time when that point will be 
reached. But such books as his and Mr. 
LeRoy’s will make toward that end, which is 
more than ean be said for the others. The 
question will be removed from partisanship 
only when Americans are educated to the 
point that permits them to follow their oldest 
and best traditions, without losing them 
through the desire to exploit a subjugated 
people. 

Mr. Carl Crow’s ‘‘ America and the Phil- 
ippines’’ deserves careful reading, for it ap- 
pears to be not the work of an office-holder, 
past or present, but the conclusions of an 
American who is proud of what we have been 
able to do toward elevating a strange and 
distant people, and who believes that this 
people can be brought within a reasonable 
time to complete autonomy. For example, 
while most of the other writers assume that 
one solution of the problem will come through 
the investment of American capital, he says 
frankly : 
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“ But should the agricultural development of the 
islands by Americans be encouraged? A few who 
have established themselves successfully on planta- 
tions have added to the country’s prosperity by 
their improved methods of cultivation. . . . But 
each one has added to the number of tenant farm- 
ers and unskilled laborers. If this development 
by Americans is good for the islands, then we 
should hope that, say, 5000 Americans, each sup- 
plied with a liberal amount of capital, would 
go there and engage in the profitable business of 
raising hemp, copra, sugar, or tobacco. .. . if 
all remained and all prospered, we would at 
onee have an enormously increased production. 
Railways would be built; new steamship lines 
would run to Manila; that and every other Phil- 
ippine city would thrive; there would be new 
banks, an inereased revenue, and the Philippine 
Islands would be the busiest and most prosperous 
place in the far East. But in the meantime, what 
of the Filipino? What benefit would he derive 
from this development? He would be drawn from 
his little farm to work on the big farm of the 
American, and even then the demand for labor 
would not be satisfied. With every American who 
goes to the Philippines to plant sugar, cocoanuts, 
tobaceo, or hemp, the number of small farmers 
who help to build up a conservative community 
would decrease. [Mr. Crow forgets the lesson in 
this regard taught us by New Zealand.] With the 
natives all employed by Americans, America might 
add to her prosperity and to the prosperity of the 
islands, but where then would be our high ideals 
about building a nation for a dependent people?” 


This is a spirit too seldom shown in these 
volumes. The other writers have not learned 
the sad chain set forth by Byron, ‘‘ Wealth, 
vice, corruption, barbarism at last,’’ which we 
are so earnestly struggling against; Mr. Crow 
has. Yet he can write, in all seriousness, of 
‘*the American bromide about ‘governments 

. deriving their just powers from the 
eonsent of the governed.’’’ If America has 
any characteristic policy, or if there is any 
feeling in the breasts of its people to set them 
apart from Europe, that is not derived from 
the Declaration of Independence, it has been 
unknown to every great statesman we have 
produced. 

A chapter of the book entitled ‘‘ Pesos and 
Centavos’’ sets forth a most interesting 
account of tariff manipulation in favor of the 
harvester trust, whereby American purchasers 
of hemp for binding twine secured all the 
benefits of a high duty and the Filipino pro- 
ducer rather less than none. This account is 
commended to the consideration of those who 
wondered at the masterly silence preserved by 
the Progressive Party two years ago regard- 
ing the whole question of the Filipino people. 

Mr. Crow, like most of the other writers, 
falls into the palpable error of regarding as 
essential to freedom a high degree of indi- 











vidual education ; he states with far too much 
certainty that the Filipino is able to show 
marked intellectual status only when he has 
been ancestrally crossed with other races, 
white or yellow. The case of the American 
Negro is brought up to show a similar state 
of affairs at home. But it is submitted, with 
full consciousness of the room for vast differ. 
ences of opinion, that the Negro in Massa- 
chusetts, under that state’s admirable school 
system, is better educated than the Caucasian 
in the black belts of the South, and is quite as 
well fitted for self-government. 

Mr. Crow, too, has a fear that every evil 
will result from the falling of the government 
under Filipino autonomy into the hands of 
the gente illustrada, the educated and astute 
natives, who are estimated at one-tenth of the 
whole population. Without minifying the 
evils that have resulted in the United States 
from a similar state of affairs, it should be 
fair to quote once more the late Pierpont 
Morgan’s observation to Senator Cummins, to 
the effect that the time was at hand when a 
dozen men in America could sit about a table 
and settle the affairs of the nation. Senator 
Cummins replied, so the report runs, that he 
was afraid such a plan would not work unless 
God Almighty sat with them as chairman. 
The point is that we in the United States are 
prone to view with complacency our own 
shortcomings, while we point with alarm to 
precisely the same state of affairs in aliens. 
Yet, to take a minor instance, the temperate 
Filipino is able to survive the consumption 
of certain native beverages, which the exist- 
ing government has had to prohibit to the 
intemperate American because they killed 
him. The trade of the archipelago doubled 
the year after the American Congress estab- 
lished free trade between the States and the 
islands; yet it took thirteen years to bring 
this about. Is the Filipino government ever 
going to follow a more foolish course than we 
did in this respect from 1896 to 1909? It is 
doubtful. 

Let it be said in conclusion that all the books 
under consideration here convey between their 
lines, even when it is least in their lines, the 
fullest promise of a complete autonomy for 
the Filipino people within a time greatly less 
than they report as possible. Every American 
school-teacher in the archipelago is a force 
making for the independence which some a& 
sume to dread; but the innate native feeling 
for independence is a still greater foree. 
Every American who retains his self-respect 
in the presence of a people he realizes to be as 
human as himself is also such a force, because 
of the universal acceptance among us of the 
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spirit of equality of the great Declaration, al- 
most unknown to the peoples of Europe, albeit 
it is the reading of the Golden Rule into prac- 
tical polities. 

The relief is coming from the common peo- 
ple of the islands, and not from the gente illus- 
trada, just as it is coming in Mexico from the 
same source. The United States seized the 
Philippines when at the nadir of their political 
idealism. We have travelled an enormous dis- 
tance since toward the stars of a destiny suffi- 
ciently manifest to all not blinded by the 
merest materialism. The fundamental criti- 
cism against our occupation comes now from 
President Wilson himself, in words recently 
spoken of another situation but capable of 
universal application; and they are words too 
truthfully hopeful to be omitted here: 

“T challenge you to cite me an instance in all the 
history of the world where liberty was handed down 
from above! Liberty always is attained by the 
forces working below, underneath, by the great 
movement of the people. That, leavened by the 
sense of wrong and oppression and injustice, by 
the ferment of human rights to be attained, brings 











Freedom.” WALuace RICce. 
BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 

ttt Last year M. Emile Faguet pub- 

introduction lished a little volume (‘‘Initia- 

to literature. 


tion Littéraire’’) intended as a 
guide to literature for beginners, in the form 
of a summary outline of literary history from 
the time of the Vedas. Such a volume, if 
thoroughly well done, would be convenient 
for reference; but its value to a beginner may 
be doubted. Almost necessarily it must 
employ critical terms which are beyond a 
beginner’s understanding; M. Faguet’s sur- 
vey abounds in such terms. The quality of 
the book suggests that the author regarded 
it as a piece of hack work. Writing for 
French readers, it is proper enough that he 
should have given most space to French litera- 
ture; but he should have paid more attention 
to proportion and accuracy in dealing with 
other literatures. Some slips are plainly due 
to carelessness; such is the remark that one 
of Xenophon’s principal works is the Mem- 
orabilia of Plato. Others seem to be due to 
plain ignorance; such is the observation that 
Bacon was perhaps a collaborator of Shake- 
speare, and the surprising information that 
the Lake poets were so called because they 
were Scotch! The last error is omitted in the 
English translation; but the others stand. 
As to proportion, it is astonishing to find 
most of a paragraph devoted to William 
Habington in an outline of English literature 








which makes no mention of Beowulf, Alfred, 
Piers Plowman, Smollett, Jane Austen, or 
Matthew Arnold (we select almost at random 
a few of the omitted great). We find, too, 
some rather absurd literary judgments, such 
as the characterization of the style of Thu- 
eydides as limpid, and the remark that Klop- 
stock’s ‘‘Messiah’’ is one of the finest products 
of the human mind. It is difficult to see why 
such a volume should be translated into 
English at all; it is more difficult to see how 
any reputable publisher could have put out 
so schoolboyish a version as Sir Home Gor- 
don’s, published under the title, ‘‘ Initiation 
into Literature’ (Putnam). An idea of the 
baronet’s quality as a translator may be 
gained from the fact that he renders 
‘‘fabliau’’ as ‘‘fable,’’ ‘‘insaisissable’’ as 
‘‘insatiable,’’ and ‘‘Trouvére’’ as ‘‘found- 
ling.’’ Not only is he guilty of these and 
other gross blunders as to the meaning of 
words, but he utterly perverts and destroys 
the sense of whole sentences. One instance 
must stand for many. Speaking of the nine- 
teenth century novel, M. Faguet writes: 

“Tl arrivait méme qu’un esprit, né pour voir 
d’une maniére admirablement juste la réalité, la 
voyait en effet, mais, A cause du temps, ou en 
partie & cause du temps, l’associait 4 une imagina- 
tion grossissante et déformante, 4 une sorte de 
mégalomanie littéraire et ce fut le cas d’Honoré 
Balzac.” 

This Sir Home Gordon transmogrifies as 
follows: 

“It even happened that a mind born to see 

reality in an admirably accurate manner, saw it 
so only by reason of the times, or at least partly 
due to the times, associated it with a magnifying 
but deforming imagination converting it into a 
literary megalomania; and this was the case of 
Honoré de Balzac.” 
The book abounds with minor errors and 
inaccuracies, not all of which can be charged 
to bad proof-reading. Thus we find ‘‘ Perseus’’ 
for ‘‘Persius,’’ ‘‘Lucian’’ for ‘‘Lucan,’’ 
‘*Philostrates’’ for ‘‘Philostratus,’’ ‘‘Ana- 
ereonotic,’’ ‘‘Gower’s ‘Speculum Medi- 
tatus,’’’ ete., ete. The title-page announces 
‘additions specially written for the English 
version,’’ but these consist only of a few 
sentences. It is a pity that so wretched a 
travesty should thus seem to have the authori- 
zation of M. Faguet. The adage ‘‘Traduttore, 
traditore’’ has seldom been better exem- 
plified. 


The second volume of the ‘‘Cam- 
bridge Medieval History’’ (Mac- 
millan) ‘‘covers the stormy per- 
iod of about three hundred years from Jus- 
tinian to Charles the Great inclusive.’’ These 


Europe in the 
seventh and 
eighth centuries. 
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three centuries are among the most important 
in the world’s history: during this period the 
Germans who had invaded the Roman Empire 
were settling down among the conquered 
peoples; new states were being created; new 
languages were in formation; a new civiliza- 
tion was being developed; the foundations 
of modern Europe were being laid. The story 
of this interesting but imperfectly known age 
is told after the Cambridge fashion in a series 
of monographs by scholars who have achieved 
distinction as investigators in various sections 
of the medieval field. Most of the contrib- 
utors are from Great Britain, but other 
nations have also been drawn upon. Among 
the better known continental contributors are 
the French professors, Charles Diehl, who 
writes on the age of Justinian, Christian 
Pfister, who deals with the Merovingian 
period, and Camille Julian, who discusses 
Celtic heathendom; Dr. Gerhard Seeliger, 
who contributes two chapters on the Caro- 
lingian monarchy; Dr. Rafael Altamira, the 
noted Spanish historian, who writes on the 
Visigothie kingdom ; and Professor Paul Vino- 
gradoff, who discusses the origins of Feudal- 
ism. Our own country is represented by 
Professor George Lincoln Burr, who con- 
tributes a chapter on the reign of Pepin and 
the Frankish intervention in Italy. Professor 
Burr’s chapter is of the suggestive type, and 
his account has certain stylistic graces that 
are not general in the volume as a whole. 
Worthy of particular mention is the chapter 
on the expansion of the Slavie peoples by 
Dr. T. Peisker of Graz, whose discussion of 
the Huns and kindred Mongol tribes was one 
of the more important contributions in the 
first volume of this history. On the English 
side the volume contains an important chap- 
ter by Mr. W. J. Corbett, in which the author 
sums up what is known about the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. In this account, as generally 
throughout the volume, minor details are 
suppressed and the space devoted to a dis- 
eussion of the larger aspects. The subject of 
heathendom and conversion is split up into 
five sections, each of which has a separate 
author. This is scarcely a satisfactory plan; 
when several writers deal with closely related 
themes, there is likely to be an overlapping 
and often a difference in viewpoint and con- 
clusion® that are confusing to the general 
reader. However, it must be said that Miss B. 
Phillpotts’s discussion of German heathen- 
dom, though all too brief, is excellent and 
unusual in that it takes into account the rich 
sources of the heathen North and the writings 
of Seandinavian scholars on this subject. 











While the work is chiefly concerned with the 
new peoples of Western Europe, an attempt 
has been made to comprehend all the Medi- 
terranean and European countries: more 
than one-third of the space is given to the 
Byzantine and Saracenic empires and civiliza- 
tions. Like all the Cambridge volumes, the 
work is a vast storehouse of information; but 
the editors have succeeded in producing more 
readable accounts than was the case with the 
heavy and detailed narratives of the ‘‘Cam- 
bridge Modern History.’’ The bibliographies 
are of the usual complete type, and the maps 
will prove of particular value. 


At last there is a book in 
English on the greatest of all 
Seandinavian writers. Hitherto, 
students of literary history, knowing Ludvig 
Holberg by name, and knowing that he is to 
Seandinavian literature what Shakespeare is 
to English, and Moliére is to French, have 
been unable to find in the English language 
any extended account of his life and work. 
The fullest statement accessible has been the 
monograph of Dr. William’ Morton Payne, 
published in the ‘‘Warner Library,’’ and, 
with additions, in ‘‘The Sewanee Review.” 
Beyond this, a few passages in the essays of 
Boyesen, Mr. Gosse, and Dr. Brandes, together 
with a few scant pages in Mr. Oliver Elton’s 
‘*The Augustan Age’’ have provided about 
the sum total of information upon the subject. 
Yet Holberg was so towering a genius that he 
transcended the parochial limits of Denmark 
and Norway, and has even been characterized 
as an intellectual force second only to Vol- 
taire in the eighteenth-century European 
world. The work which we now welcome is 
Professor Oscar James Campbell’s ‘‘The 
Comedies of Holberg,’’ published as one of 
the ‘‘ Harvard Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture.’’ Its title shows it to be of restricted 
scope, and there is still a place and a need 
for the comprehensive work that will survey 
Holberg’s career in all its aspects — for he 
was at once the Moliére, the Voltaire, and 
the Montaigne of Denmark; but we are thank- 
ful for what we have, and also for the pros- 
pect of a translation of the best of the 
Holberg comedies, now nearly ready under 
the auspices of the Scandinavian-American 
Foundation. Professor Campbell’s work, as 
far as it goes, is done with scholarly thorough- 
ness. It includes a biographical chapter, 4 
section devoted to the plays, and a series of 
special studies of Holberg’s relations to Mo- 
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ography and notes, rounds out the volume. 
The chapter on Holberg’s relations with 
English literature is probably the most inter- 
esting in the volume. The two years (1706-8) 
that he spent in London and Oxford had a 
marked influence upon his creative develop- 
ment, as Olsvig pointed out several years ago. 
Holberg borrowed many ideas from Jonson, 
and the influence of Farquhar is seen in 
“Erasmus Montanus,’’ while ‘‘Jeppe paa 
Bjerget’’ makes it fairly evident that he saw 
a performance of ‘‘The Taming of the 
Shrew.’ But the most important influence 
of all was that of the English essayists — the 
“Tatler’’ and the ‘‘Spectator’’—and much 
of his satire of social foible is clearly trace- 
able to those papers as a source. It is also 
interesting to note that Goldsmith knew of 
Holberg’s tramp through Europe, and prob- 
ably undertook his own peregrinations in 
imitation of that example. In closing his 
discussion, Professor Campbell justly says: 
“He will prove a source of delight because 
he was able to make his vividly realized facts 
concerning Danish life of the eighteenth cen- 
tury typical of universal human experience. 
Thus Holberg’s laughter, evoked by the folly 
of mankind two hundred years ago, bids fair 
to be immortal.’’ 








Biological The Harvard exchange profes- 
— sor at the University of Berlin 


in 1912-13 was the distinguished 
embryologist, Dr. Charles Sedgwick Minot. 
By special request of His Royal Highness, 
the Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Dr. Minot 
was invited to lecture at Jena as well as Ber- 
lin. The six lectures delivered in response 
to this invitation have been put together in 
a small volume under the title, ‘‘Modern 
Problems of Biology’’ (Blakiston Co.). The 
problems dealt with by Dr. Minot either cen- 
tre in and about the cell, or at least are ap- 
proached by the cytological pathway. This 
is entirely proper and to be expected consid- 
ering what the author’s life work and interest 
have been. The viewpoint is altogether mod- 
ern, however, as is indicated by the conclusion 
of the first lecture on ‘‘The New Cell Doe- 
trine,’’ which is stated in the following terms: 
“The living substance is more important to 
biologists than its tendency to form cells. 
Hence we consider the chief problem of biol- 
ogy to be the investigation of the structure 
and chemical composition not of cells, but of 
the living substance. The new conception has 
won its way gradually. It corresponds to so 


fundamental a change of our views that we 
are justified in describing the new conception 
as the new cell doctrine.’’ 


Succeeding lec- 





tures deal with cytomorphosis, by which term 
of the author’s earlier invention are denoted 
the transformation of cells incident to the de- 
velopment, growth, and senescence of the in- 
dividual; with immortality and the evolution 
of death; and with the determination of sex. 
It is of interest to note the matured opinion 
of so acute and critical an investigator as Dr. 
Minot on one of the most doubtful questions 
of heredity. He says: ‘‘We must admit that 
the protoplasm also participates in heredity. 
I do not see how we can accept the theory 
that the nucleus is exclusively the organ of 
heredity. On the contrary we must say that 
the essence of reproduction is the continua- 
tion of the growth of immortal protoplasm. 
The history of protoplasm is uninterrupted, 
and therefore we say: the immortality of the 
protoplasm and of the nucleus is also the 
explanation of heredity.’’ The chapter on 
sex-determination reviews rather fully the 
cytological evidence that sex is an inherited 
character. The final chapter deals with ‘‘The 
Scientific Conception of Life.’’ The author 
concludes that it is still open to question and 
investigation as to whether all the phenomena 
of life can be explained mechanistically. This 
conclusion is one which would probably be 
subscribed to by the majority of conservative 
biologists. This book throughout is marked 
by the distinction of manner and absolute 
precision and clearness of statement which are 
characteristic of its author. 


As a rule, histories of Spanish 
art have always shown a tend- 
ency to exalt a few great names 
at the expense of lesser artists. A school 
relatively so unimportant as the School of 
Aragon has, indeed, been entirely ignored by 
some writers. Nevertheless, this provincial 
school contains works of art as interesting as 
any in Spain, and it produced one of the 
most original and distinctive of artists, not 
simply in Spain but in all Europe — Fran- 
cisco Goya. His position as an artist, how- 
ever, has suffered somewhat from the fact 
that (except for a few scattered examples) 
only in Spain can his pictures be found; and 
that, only in Madrid can his peculiar char- 
acteristics be examined and appreciated. 
Moreover, English appreciation has been still 
further hampered by the fact that hitherto 
no real study of the work and personality of 
this eighteenth century Spanish painter and 
satirist has been offered in the English lan- 
guage. This lack is now remedied by Mr. 
Hugh Stokes’s large and copiously illustrated 
volume. Although extending to nearly four 
hundred pages, these are none too many for 
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our enjoyment, dealing as they do with an 
art and a personality of such engrossing fas- 
cination. Although in his own land Goya 
founded no school and left no pupils, and 
although his career did not signalize a renais- 
sance of Spanish art, his influence upon the 
art of Europe has been very great indeed. 
He refused to bow down to tradition, and 
used to say, ‘‘My only masters have been 
Nature, Velasquez, and Rembrandt.’’: Mr. 
Stokes classes Goya as ‘‘the link between the 
art of Velasquez and the art of the future,’’ 
and counts Sargent as ‘‘one of Goya’s artistic 
descendants.”’ Dying in 1828, at the age of 
eighty-two, Goya is not only the last great 
Spanish painter, but, judged by his best 
works, one of the great masters of art. He 
caught a peculiar quality of existence and 
vitality which no other artist in the history 
of painting has ever surpassed. This gift of 
energy and life was his supreme talent, and 
he possessed it because he worshipped life and 
the joy of living. Despite his apparent cyni- 
cism and his avowed materialism, he had an 
intense sympathy for his fellow-men. Added 
to this, he had a rare psychological insight 
and a depth of fantastic imagination which 
is one of the rarest gifts of the gods. So 
industrious and fertile was his life that the 
mere catalogue of his paintings, etchings, 
lithographs, ete., occupies fifty pages, forming 
by itself a valuable handbook of reference for 
students of this remarkable master in many 
kinds of art. (Putnam.) 


With Shakespeare Shakespeare-lovers have a treat 


and Bacon at before them in Mr. Howells’s 
Stratford-on-Avomonial and witty fantasy, ‘‘The 
Seen and the Unseen at Stratford-on-Avon’’ 
(Harper), wherein he describes a visit to the 
great poet’s birthplace at the time of the 
annual Shakespeare pageant, and reports his 
talks and walks with the shades of both Shake- 
speare and Bacon. The book is a pleasant 
mingling of Stratford topography, bank-holi- 
day customs, Shakespeare lore, good-natured 
ridicule of the Baconian theory, ripened re- 
flection on pertinent topics, just a sufficient 
touch of mysticism to heighten the interest 
and add to the spiritual reality of these re- 
markable communings with the illustrious 
dead, and, here and there, a not unaccountable 
tinge of Swedenborgianism. Lightness of 
touch and fertility of invention give the 
humorous-fanciful narrative a movement and 
a sparkle that insure the reader against any 
thought of weariness, which is rendered still 
further impossible by the writer’s refusal to 
exhaust his theme and by the division of the 
reading matter into short chapters. One is 
glad to learn, early in the book, that neither 





Shakespeare nor Bacon trouble themselves in 
the least about ‘‘that silly superstition”’ (the 
Baconian theory), but are now, as heretofore, 
the best of friends. Bacon himself takes ocea- 
sion to maintain, reinforcing his argument by 
citing Andrew Lang’s ‘‘Shakespeare, Bacon, 
and the Great Unknown,’’ that, contrary to 
the accepted view of the matter, there is far 
more known of his famous contemporary’s 
life than of most authors’ lives; to which the 
poet merrily replies: ‘‘There’s more known 
in some particulars than I would have allowed 
if I could have helped it,’’ for he admits that 
he was ‘‘a wild enough boy’’ in his youth. 
But Bacon defends him. ‘‘ Will, here, prob- 
ably played his wild pranks, as he would own, 
but the man who ended as he did never went 
far in that way.’’ The modernity of phrase 
in which Shakespeare is made to express him- 
self in these talks is accounted for, or apolo- 
gized for, at the very end of the book. Mr. 
Howells has seldom if ever written in happier 
vein than in this fantasy. 


If there is anyone qualified to 
speak on the immigration ques- 
tion with intelligence and fair- 
ness, it should be the author of ‘‘They Who 
Knock at Our Gates’’ (Houghton), she who 
is known in the world of letters by her maiden 
name of Mary Antin, and whose earlier vol- 
ume on ‘‘The Promised Land’’ attained so 
wide and deserved a popularity. Herself an 
immigrant from Russia and therefore under- 
standing perfectly the immigrant’s point of 
view, she has adopted this country with a 
passionate devotion to the ideals it represents 
in her eyes, and with a loyalty to its best tra- 
ditions that would jealously guard it from 
corrupting influences. Her treatment of her 
theme divides itself into three parts, which 
answer successively the three questions: Have 
we any right to regulate immigration? What 
is the nature of our immigration? Is immi- 
gration good for us? To the first question 
she replies, with appropriate amplification 
and illustration: ‘‘ Whatever limits to our 
personal liberty we are ourselves willing to 
endure for the sake of the public welfare, we 
have a right to impose on the stranger from 
abroad; these, and no others.’’ In answer to 
the second she believes, and gives reasons for 
her belief, that ‘‘what we get in the steerage 
is not the refuse but the sinew and bone of 
all the nations,’’ arguing soundly enough 
that it is enterprise and not indolence that 
euts loose from the old and makes its way 
to the new world. As to the third question, 
she feels that it is good for us both materially 
and spiritually to weleome the alien, and she 
quotes from another to show how fortunate 
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it is for America that great numbers are every 
year coming to remind us of the ‘‘ promise of 
American life,’’ and insisting that it shall not 
be forgotten. The author’s love for her 
adopted country is beautiful to behold, her 
Americanism is as thorough-going as any true 
patriot could wish, and her enthusiasm in 
espousing the cause of both the immigrant 
and the new land to which he is hastening, is 
contagious. And, with it all, her command of 
her adopted language is remarkable. Mr. 
Joseph Stella contributes three good drawings 
of immigrant types. 


Mr. George Moore’s ‘“‘ Vale,’’ 

being part three in his auto- 

biographic trilogy, ‘‘Hail and 

Farewell’’ (Appleton), need not by any means 
be his last word to his readers; for he is still 
in the prime of his powers, and it is unbe- 
lievable that he will shake off the habit of 
years and deny himself the pleasure of fur- 
ther literary production, even though that 
pleasure in this instance is pictured to the 
reader as nothing short of positive pain. ‘‘It 
was between Mullingar and Dublin,’’ he con- 
fides to us in his closing chapter, ‘‘that I 
realized, more acutely than I had ever done 
before, that this book was the cause of my 
being. ‘I have been led to write it by whom 
I know not, but I have been led by the hand 
like a little child.’ It was borne in upon me 
at the same time that a sacrifice was de- 
manded of me, by whom I knew not, nor for 
what purpose, but I felt I must leave my 
native land and my friends for the sake of 
the book; a work of liberation I divined it 
to be—liberation from ritual and priests, a 
book of precept and example. I knew this 
book to be the turning point in Ireland’s des- 
tiny and yet I prayed that I might be spared 
the pain of the writing it and permitted in- 
stead to acquire the Clos St. Georges, a wife, 
and a son. But no man escapes his fate.’’ 
One who takes his mission as a writer so seri- 
ously as that is not likely to throw down his 
pen in thoughtless haste. As in the two pre- 
ceding volumes of the trilogy, so in this there 
is a rich (not to say riotous) mingling of 
fragmentary autobiography, odds and ends of 
criticism and theory, studies of human nature, 
graphic character sketches, more or less racy 
anecdote, and miscellaneous matter not easy 
to classify, but seldom failing to hold one’s 
willing attention. The author’s pursuit of 
art in Paris, up to the point when he became 
convinced he was not born to be a painter, 
with sundry incidental experiences in the gay 
capital, fills a considerable portion of the 
; but the ‘‘Irish Literary Movement’’ 
and other themes of peculiar interest to Irish- 





men are not neglected. Yet it is not quite 
plain just how this work is ‘‘the turning 
point in Ireland’s destiny.’’ That remains to 
be revealed. 


Sparing neither labor nor ex- 
pense, the Lexington (Mass.) 
Historical Society has issued a 
revised and enlarged edition of Charles Hud- 
son’s history of that famous town, continuing 
the chronicle from 1868, when Hudson 
dropped it, to 1913, the close of the second 
eentury of Lexington’s history as an incor- 
porated town. In its present form this 
‘*History of Lexington, Massachusetts’’ 
(Houghton) fills two octavo volumes, the first 
being devoted to the history proper and run- 
ning to nearly six hundred pages, the second 
confining itself to genealogies and falling only 
three pages short of nine hundred. The 
excellence and accuracy of Hudson’s work, the 
more commendable because of the difficulties 
he had to contend with half a century ago 
in preparing his book, are appropriately recog- 
nized by the revisers, who take occasion to say 
in regard to the historian’s account of the 
most memorable occurrence in Lexington’s 
annals: ‘‘Special care has been taken to 
examine the many volumes dealing with the 
Battle of Lexington, with the result, how- 
ever, of proving that, while some new light 
has been thrown upon that event by modern 
historians, few, if any, narrations of the 
Battle are so comprehensive, so well balanced, 
and so accurate as is Mr. Hudson’s.’? Ham- 
matt Billings’s drawing of the historic en- 
counter appears in engraved reproduction as 
frontispiece to the first volume, while the 
portrait of Theodore Parker, grandson of the 
Captain John Parker who covered himself 
with glory in that encounter, adorns in sim- 
ilar manner the second volume. Numerous 
other views and portraits are supplied, with 
interesting notes concerning them in the list 
of illustrations. Printed in clear type on 
durable paper made especially for the work, 
these two substantial volumes give promise of 
a permanence befitting their subject. The 
edition is limited to one thousand copies, and 
is printed from type. 
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Mr. H. Addington Bruce con- 
tributes some further ‘‘ Adven- 
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(Little, Brown & Co.) to the series of books 
of similar import and equal inconsequence 
already available. It is difficult to under- 
stand why further volumes repeating the 
familiar accounts of ghosts and telepathy and 
clairvoyance and mediums and singular cases 
of personally puzzling incidents continue to 
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attract readers. Books of this kind are made 
on the basis of a dramatic interest which is 
well enough for a journalistic pen, but which 
seems quite out of place in book form. Mr. 
Bruce’s mind is of that extremely tolerant 
kind that can entertain antagonistic explana- 
tions at the same time. If the familiar saying 
of Voltaire that incantations together with a 
sufficient amount of arsenic will undoubtedly 
kill your neighbor’s sheep could be applied 
to the present volume, it would be indicated 
by saying that Mr. Bruce believes in both 
arsenic and incantations. When the one 
applies the other is unnecessary, and vice 
versa. On the whole, books of this type do a 
considerable harm in spreading the notion 
that the chief business of psychology is to 
investigate happenings of this order; and they 
do further harm in spreading the belief that 
many men of science are seriously concerned 
with this type of matter as evidence of the 
scientific principles that control thought. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury,” with a liberal 
selection of additional poems, and some 250 pages 
of notes by Mr. C. B. Wheeler, is published by the 
Oxford University Press in a volume whose attrac- 
tive and convenient form will commend it to many 
besides the young students for whose special use it 
has been prepared. The additional poems are se- 
leeted with excellent judgment. We are glad to 
see Matthew Arnold given the largest amount of 
space, with Browning, Tennyson, and Swinburne 
following in the order named. Time’s ultimate ver- 
dict on the chief Victorian poets is not unlikely to 
agree with this sequence. Mr. Wheeler’s notes are 
in the main purely explanatory, and are full enough 
to satisfy the needs of even the dullest student of 
literature. 

Mr. Moritz Moszkowski has edited for the 
“ Musicians’ Library ” (Ditson) the first volume of 
an “Anthology of German Piano Music,” devoted 
to the early composers. The introductory essay is 
in English and German, in parallel columns. The 
frontispiece groups the five portraits of Bach, 
Hiindel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. These five 
represent the peaks of creative achievement illus- 
trated by the collection. The other names are little 
known except to special students. There are eleven 
of these others, from Froberger (1605-67) to 
Hiissler (1747-1822). Of Beethoven’s later works 
the writer says: “It is not to be denied that his 
latest compositions reveal at times perhaps an 
increase of geniality and sublimity of thought; but 
I cannot rid myself of the impression that, owing to 
Beethoven’s deafness, his inner musical hearing 
was more and more withdrawn from the tones of 
the outer world, and there resulted a certain ab- 
stractness of musical thought in which fruits of 
the spirit grew to ripeness upon which no real sun 
had ever cast its rays.” 





NOTES. 


Miss Katharine Tynan’s new book, a collection of 
short stories, is to be entitled “ Lovers’ Meetings.” 

Wassili Kandinsky’s “ The Art of Spiritual Har. 
mony ” will be published this month in an English 
translation. 

Mr. R. A. Douglas-Lithgard has written “ Nan- 
tucket: A History,” which Messrs. Putnam will 
publish shortly. 

Mr. W. L. George, English novelist and propa- 
gandist of feminism, has written a study of mod- 
ern drama, “ Dramatic Actualities.” 

Mr. Edward Sheldon has made a play of the 
English version of Sudermann’s novel, “ The Song 
of Songs,” for Mr. Charles Frohman. 

The seeond volume of Andersen Nexd’s trilogy, 
which began with “ Pelle the Conqueror,” will not 
be published in this country until November. 

Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson has written a 
new novel, to be ealled “ Oddfish,” which Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish in the autumn. 

Miss Ethel M. Dell, author of “ The Way of an 
Eagle ” and “ The Rocks of Valpré,” will soon pub- 
lish a volume of short stories under the title of one 
of them, “ The Swindler.” 


A book on “ Juvenile Courts and Probation ” by 
Messrs. Bernard Flexner and Roger N. Baldwin, of 
the National Probation Association, will be issued 
this month by the Century Co. 

Mr. Yoshio Markino, the Japanese artist whos> 
observations on life in London were so amusing, 
has written a new book, “ My Recollections and 
Refleetions,” which will be published shortly. 

Mr. Graham Wallas’s new book, “The Great 
Society,” is to be published in July by the Mae- 
millan Co. It is deseribed in its sub-title as “A 
Psychological Analysis.”” Mr. Wallas will be re- 
membered as the author of “Human Nature and 
Politics.” 


A new and interesting series of essays on “ The 
Art and Craft of Letters” is announced in 
England. “Comedy” by John Palmer, “ Satire” 
by Gilbert Cannan, “ History” by R. H. Gretton, 
and “The Epic” by Lascelles Abercrombie, are 
now ready. “Parody” by Christopher Stone, 
“Criticism” by P. P. Howe, “The Ballad” by 
Frank Sidgwick, and “ Punctuation” by Filson 
Young will be published shortly. 

Dr. William Aldis Wright, for nearly twenty- 
five years past Vice-Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, died in London last week. As editor 
of the “Cambridge” and “Globe” editions of 
Shakespeare, Dr. Wright is known to every stu- 
dent of the dramatist. He also edited the letters 
and miscellaneous writings of Edward FitzGerald, 
and a long list of English classics. Dr. Wright was 
secretary to the Old Testament Revision Company, 
1870-85, and joint editor of the “ Journal of Philol- 
ogy ” from its beginning in 1868. 

Jacob A. Riis, the author and social worker, 
died May 26 at his summer home in Barre, Mass. 
He was born in Denmark in 1849, and came to this 
country at the age of twenty-one. After six years 
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of poverty and struggle, he secured a position as 
reporter with a New York news bureau, and for 
more than a quarter-century thereafter he gave his 
remarkable energies to journalistic and social work 
in New York. His principal published books are 
the following: “ How the Other Half Lives,” “ The 
Children of the Poor,” “The Making of an Amer- 
ican” (his autobiography), “The Battle with the 
Slum,” “Children of the Tenements,” “The Old 
Town,” “Theodore Roosevelt the Citizen,” and 
“Hero Tales from the Far North.” 


The latest Bulletin received from the Philippine 
Library — the issue for March — has a noteworthy 
article in Spanish, by the head of the Philippine 
Division, on the importance of Philippine periodi- 
eals and newspapers in the study of the history of 
those islands. Not far from a score of these pub- 
lications are named, the earliest having its origin 
in 1779 and confining itself to some meagre ac- 
counts of native depredations and the punishment 
administered to the marauders. The writer is a 
specialist in this department of Philippine litera- 
ture, and speaks with authority, but is debarred by 
limitations of space from a full treatment of his 
subject. In the same issue are lists of recent gov- 
ernment publications (insular), of books and arti- 
cles on the Moros, and of late accessions to the 
library. 

Inadequacies will reveal themselves in any 
scheme of book-classification for libraries, all the 
more so because different libraries specialize in 
different departments. Perhaps the best that can 
be done is to adopt as far as possible a standard 
system like the Dewey Decimal, and to modify and 
elaborate as special needs require. What has been 
done of this sort at the University of Illinois, espe- 
cially in the ancient classics and in German litera- 
ture, is clearly set forth by Mr. Philip S. Goulding, 
“Catalogue Librarian ” at that seat of learning, in 
a paper, “ The Classification of Literatures in the 
University of Illinois Library,” read some time ago 
at a joint meeting of the Illinois and Missouri 
Library Associations, and lately published in “ The 
Library Journal,” from which it is reprinted in 
separate form. 

The London “ Times” finds in the discovery of a 
new fragment cf Sappho’s lyric poetry an earnest 
that we shall eventually recover most of her work. 
The new fragment is thus rendered in Part X. of 
“The Oxyrhynichus Papyri”: 

“Some say that the fairest thing on the dark earth 
is a host of horsemen, others of foot, others of 
ships; but I say that is fairest which is the chject 
of one’s desire. And it is quite easy to make this 
plain to all: for Helen, observing well the beauty 
of men, judged the best to be him who destroyed 
the whole majesty of Troy, nor bethought herself 
at all of child or parents dear, but through love 
Cypris led her astray. . Even so have I called 
to mind Anactoria, though far away, whose gracious 
step and flashing glance I would rather see than the 
chariots of the Lydians and the charge of footmen 
in armour. We know that all things may not come 
to pass amongst men; but to pray fora share. .. .” 

“The Oxyrhynichus Papyri” is edited, with trans- 
lations and notes, by Messrs. Bernard 'P. Grenfell 
and Arthur S. Hant, and published by the Oxford 
University Press for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
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Psychology ya 


Relaxation, 
Religion from Another A 
Rodin’s Note-Book — a 


a eaith ‘Cladel . ; ; 
Rose Glacier, Karakoram. Fanny B. Workman . 


Simple Living. ——— » 
Sleep. Frederick P 


Spanish America, Government in. Bernard 
oses . - Am. Pol. Se. Rev. 
Staél, Madame de. * Florence L. ‘Ravenel ed «0 Ma A % 
a in onrend Com. R. 8S. 
Tariff and Politics. James D. Whelpley ee me 
Tenniel, Sir John. Frank Weitenkampf . Scrib 
Tolstoy, Reminiscences of. 
Treaty-making er The. 
Villon, Francois, I. 
Wages and Capital. rris 
Washington Manor « Northamptonshire. “Anne H. 
Wharton .. 
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LIstT OF NEW Books. 


[ The following list, containing 112 titles, includes 
books received by Tue Dau since its last issue. ] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
With Walt Whitman in Camden. By Horace Trau- 
Volume III Illustrated, large 8vo, 590 
Mitchell Kennerley. $3. net. 

A Biography. By William Harri- 
son Woodward. a 8vo, 477 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net 

The Golden Age of Prince Henry the Navigater. 
By J. P. Oliveira Martins; translated by James 
Johnston Abraham and William Edward Rey- 
nolds. Illustrated, large 8vo, 324 pages. E. 
Dutton & Co. $3.50 aot 

Shakespeare Personally. David Masson; edited 
and arranged by ss. ine Masson. 8vo, 243 
pages. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

MacDonald of the Isles: A Romance of the Past and 
Present. By A. M. W. Stirling. Illustrated in 
color, etc., Svo, 295 pages. John Lane Co. $4. net. 

Junipero Serra: The Man and His Work. By A. ra 
Fitch. Illustrated, S8vo, 364 pages. A. 
McClurg & Co. $1. 50 net. 

The Maréchale. By James Strahan. 


Illustrated, 
12mo, 303 pages. 


George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

HISTORY. 

History of the Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C. 
Edited by Eba Anderson Lawton. Large 8vo, 187 
pages. . P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50 net. 

The Reign of ria the Fifth. By James Hamilton 
pt peas D.Litt wpe L, 1413-1415. Large Svo, 
589 pages. G. Putnam's Sons. 

The Puritans in SR. A Stud M in ne aigtory of 
the nee Church from 1640 to 16 By G. B. 
gon am, M.A. 8vo, 282 pages. G. ° Putnam's 
Sons. 

Selections from the Federalist. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by William Bennett Munro. 8&8vo, 202 
pages. Harvard University Press. 

The Beginnings of Spanish Settlement in the El 
Paso District. By Anna E. Hughes. Large 8&vo, 
392 pages. Berkeley: University of California 
Press. Paper, 75 cts. net. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Stories and Poems, and Other Uncollected Writings. 
By Bret Harte; compiled by Charles Meeker 
Kozlay. Illustrated in aatoqravase, large 8vo, 
429 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $6. net. 

Walt Whitman: A Critical Study. By. Basil de 
Sélincourt. With photogravure portrait, 8vo, 
251 —  ——~ Kennerley. $2.50 net. 

The Seen Unseen at Stratford-on-Avon: A 
Fantasy. "By William Dean Howells. 8vo, 112 
pages. Harper & Brothers. $1. net 

The Comedies of Holberg. By Oscar James Camp- 
bell, Jr. S8vo, 362 pages. Harvard University 

$2.50 net. 

In Cheyne Walk and Thereabout: Containing Short 
Accounts of Some Ingenious People and Famous 
Places that Were by the Riverside at Chelsea. 
ag 8vo, 322 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

. net. 

Fiesays and Miscellanies. By Joseph S. Auerbach. 
In 2 volumes, 12mo. Harper & Brothers. $3. net. 

Where No Fear Was. By Arthur Christopher Ben- 
son. 12mo, 256 pages. G. Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.50 net. 

Lectures on Dryden. Delivered by A. W. Verrall, 
Litt.D.; edited by Margaret de G. Verrall. 8vo, 
271 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Essays and Studies Presented to William Ridgeway. 
Edited by E. C. Quiggin, Ph.D. Illustrated in 
nna, a oy ure, ete, large 8vo, 656 pages. 

*~utnam's Sons. 
The True Adventures of a 


Play. By Louis Evan 
Shipman. Illustrated, 


12mo, 181 pages. Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1.50 net. 


Representative Narratives. By Carroll Lewis 
Maxcy, M.A. i2mo, 396 pages. Houghton Mif- 
fllin Co. $1.50 net. 

A Stepdaughter of the Prairie. By Sa gd Lynn. 
12mo, 282 pages. Macmillan Co. 

Penn’s Ceuntry. Being Literary and Historical 
Studies of the Country of Penn, toe Gray; 
Burke, and the Disraelis. a S. Roscoe. 
Revised and enlarged edition; lNustrated, 16mo, 
212 pages. nemans, Green & Co. 90 cts. net. 

Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by Blanche Colton 
Williams, Ph.D. 8&vo, 171 pages. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50 net. 





The Social Significance of the Modern Drama. By 
Emma Goldman. With —. 12mo, 315 pages. 
Richard G. Badger. $1. net 

The Prince of Peace. By William pegate 
12mo, 45 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

The Making of a Man. 


s Bryan. 

5 cts. net. 

By William Jennings Bryan. 
12mo, 48 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. 35 cts. net. 

The Royal Art. By William Jenmines yoy — 
46 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. 35 cts. t. 

Continuous Vaudeville. By Will M. } wim nag ‘Tus. 
trated, 12mo, 181 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
$1. net. 

DRAMA AND VERSE. 

Saint Louis: A Civic Masque. By Percy MacKaye. 
lllustrated, 12mo, 99 pages. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1. net. 

The Green Cockatoo, and Other Plays. By Arthur 
Schnitzler; translated from the German by Hor- 
eee B. Samuel. With , oe 12mo, 124 pages. 

. C. McClurg & Co. 

wae Modern Drama mT, New volumes: Five 
Plays, by Lord Dunsany; The Widowing of Mrs. 
Holroyd, y H. wrence. Eac 12mo. 
Mitchell Kennerley. Per volume, $1.25 net. 

Poems and Translations. By Frederic Rowland 
Marvin. With photogravure posttest. Bee 250 
pages. —, French & Co. $1.5 

Poems of Hw BY Fea nwy _ 
West. Illustrated, 8v0,. 328 pages. Boston: 
Tufts College Press. $1.50 net. 

Verses. By Mathilde Junge. With portrait, 12mo, 
120 pages. Boston: Roxburgh Publishing Co. 
Sunshine and Roses. By Edwin P. Haworth. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 104 peeee Kansas City: 

Rockhill Art Publishers. 5 net. 
Ex Barbaria. a Pegram megete. 
= Orleans: raham Co., 


FICTION. 


By Arnold Bennett. 
429 pages. Harper & 
$1.35 net. 


The Titan. By Shegiere. pene. 
John Lane Co. $1.4 

Great Da By prank ‘Harris 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.3 et. 

Florian Mayr (Der Kraft- Sees A Humorous 
Tale of Musical Life. By Ernst von Wolzogen; 
translated from the German by Edward Breck 
and Charles Harvey ee. 12mo, 402 pages. 
B. W. Huebsch. $1.35 net 

Full Swing. By Frank Danby. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.35 net. 

The — we oe of Three Good Boys: That Is to 
Say, Fairly Good Boys. By Henry A. Shute. 
Illustrated. - ‘ee 280 yeages. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.25 net. 

New Men for Old. By. Howard Vincent O’Brien. 
12mo, 320 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25 net. 

Forum Stories. Selected by Charles Vale. 

344 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50 net. 

Children of the Dead End: The Ameniograony of 
an Irish Navvy. By Patrick MacGill. 12mo, 305 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Trend. By William Arkwright. 12mo, 302 
pages. John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

Hast- 
pages. 


8vo, 228 pages. 


The Price of Love. 
trated, aan 


Tllus- 
Brothers. 


12mo, 552 pages. 
12mo, 445 pages. 


12mo, 351 pages. 


12mo, 


The Palace of Darkened Windows. By Mary 

nee Bradley. Illustrated, 12mo, 328 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.30 net. 

The Uttermost Farthing: A Savant’s Vendetta. By 
R. Austin Freeman. Diestrates, 12mo, 296 pages. 
John C. Winston Co. $1.20 net. 

A Free Hand. By Helen C. Roberts. 12mo, 322 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Jehane of the Forest. By L. A. Talbot. 12mo, 315 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

The Purple Mists. By F. E. pie ae 12mo, 
360 pages. John Lane Co. $1.3 

The Sorcerer's Stone. By Denaeten Grimshaw. 

Illustrated, 12mo, 306 pages. John C. Winston 

Co. $1.20 net. 

Snake and Sword. By Percival Christopher Wren. 
hy ae 342 pages. Longmans, Green & Co. 

The ~ abe of Venice. Told by a Novelist. Illus- 
trated in color, 12mo, 331 pages. “Novels from 
Feqpecpeare Series.” John C. Winston Co. 
$1.20 net 

Chance im Chains: A Story of Monte Carlo. By 
Guy Thorne. With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 
180 pages. Sturgis & Walton Co. $1. net. 

An Earthen Mold: The Evolution of a Girl. BY 

ward Powhatan Buford. 12mo, 314 pages 
Richard G. Badger. $1.25 net. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Lombard Towns of Italy; or, The Cities of Ancient 
Lombardy. By Egerton R. Williams, Jr. Ilus- 
erate. © ee 590 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.7 

Desert w-% ‘Water Gardens of the Red Sea: Being 
an Account of the Natives and the Shore For- 
mations of the Coast. By Cyril Crossland. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 158 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

The Amazing Argentine: A New Land of Enter- 
prise. By John _ Foster. ok ye F 291 
pages. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.5 

Where Pharaoh Dreams: Being the Ah of 
a Woman-of-Moods in Egypt. By Iréne Osgood; 
with Foreword b Ste hen Phillips. Illustrated, 
8vo, 234 pages. ippincott Co. $1.75 net. 
Geography of the “aoe Empire. By W. L. 
Bunting, M.A., and H. Collen, MAY lllus- 
ppates, large 8vo, 158 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 


The Heart of the Antarctic: Being the peery of the 
British Antarctic Expedition, 1907-19 By Sir 
Ernest Shackleton. evised "edition; 
a conten = eae 368 pages. J. 

0. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND 
ECONOMICS. 

They Who Knock at Our Gates: A Complete Gospel 
of Immigration. By Mary Antin. Illustrated, 
12mo, 143 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

Arms and SpGantyy: A Study of the Foundations of 
yrastones ag th By Norman Angell. 12mo, 
248 pages. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The New Pelieen, and Other Papers. By William 
Garrott Brown. With photogravure pecans. 
large 8vo, 235 pages. Houghton Mi 0. 
$1.75 net. 

Political Parties and Party Problems in the United 
States. By James Albert Woodburn. Revised 
and enlarged edition; 8vo, 487 pages. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Intermediate among Primitive Folk: A Study 
in Social Evolution. By Edward Carpenter. 8&8vo, 
185 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $2. net. 

Business: A Profession. By Louis D. 
with Foreword by Ernest Poole. 
gravure portrait, 8vo, 326 pages. 
nard & Co. $2. net. 

Ancient Rome and Modern America: A Comparative 
Study of Morals and Manners. By Guglielmo 
Ferrero. 8vo, 352 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 

The Renaissance of Motherhood. By Ellen a" 
translated from the Swedish by Anna 
Fries. utnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 

Jadicial Interpretation of Political Theory: A Study 
in the Relation of the Courts to the American 
Party System. By William Bennett Bizzell. 
8vo, 273 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Job, the Man, the Boss. By Katherine M. H. 
Blackford and Arthur Newcomb. Illustrated, 
8vo, 266 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

In Black and White: An Interpretation of Southern 
Life. By L. H. Hammond; with Introduction by 
James H. Dillard, LL.D. Bustratee. Bes 244 
pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.2 

The New Optimism. By H de Vere ‘Siacpoole, 
12mo, 142 pages. John Lane Co. $1. 

Secialism and Motherhood. By John Spa 
frontispiece, 12mo, 128 pages. B. 
60 cts. net. 

Kesays on Social and Political Questions. 
Howard Whitehouse, M.P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Secial Justice without Socialism. 
Clark. 16mo, 49 pages. 
50 cts. net. 


“Tecrated 
B. Lippincott 


Brandeis; 
With photo- 
Small, May- 


re 171 pages. G. P. 


a, With 
. Huebsch. 


By J. 
8vo, 95 pages. G. P. 


By John Bates 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


SCIENCE. 

The Nature and Origin of Fiords. By J. W. Sreg: 
ory, D.Sc. _ Illustrated, 8vo, 542 pages. 
Dutton & Co. $5. net. 
ogues concerning Two New Sciences. By Gali- 
leo Galilei; translated from the Italian and 
Latin by Henry Crew and Alfonso de Salvio, 
with Introduction by Antonio Favaro. Illus- 
oo large 8vo, 300 pages. Macmillan Co. 
. net. 

Conquest of the Tropics: The Story of the Creative 
nterprises Conducted by the United Fruit Com- 
any. By Frederick Upham Adams. Illustrated, 
Tih om 368 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 





Photo-Electricity. B 
Illustrated, 8vo, 14 

Mathematics. By C. 
12mo, 156 pages. 
Doubleday, 


Arthur Llewelyn Hu 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sens. 
A. Laisant. Popular edition; 
“Thresholds of Science Series.” 
age & Co. 50 cts. net. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 


History and Methods of Ancient and Modern Paint- 
ing. BY James Ward. Illustrated, 8vo, 250 
pages. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

Greek Sculpture and Modern Art. B Charles Wald- 
stein, Ph.D. Illustrated, large 8vo. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Colour Decoration of Architecture. By James Ward. 
Illustrated in color, ete., —~ en 8vo, 136 pages. 

P. Dutton & Co. -50 net. 
Second Characters; or, The “ot Sha e of Forms. 
y Rt. Hon. Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury; ed- 
fea by Benjamin Rand, Ph.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 
182 pages. . P. Putnam’s Sons. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
The Enlarging Conception of God. By Herbert 
Alden Youtz. 12mo, 199 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 
The Interregnum. By R. A. P. Hill, M.D. 

149 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
<= and Lo eg A Stee 
lief wy, Douglas hite, 

pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
What Are we to Believet By C. R. A. 
pages. London: Watts & Paper. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

Flies in Relation te Disease: Non-Bloodsuckin 
Flies. By G. 8. Graham-Smith, M.D. Illustrated, 
oon a 292 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

e Read te a Healthy Old Age: Essays Lay and 

ToS edienl. By_Thomas Bodley Scott. 16mo, T04 
New York: Paul B. Hoeber. $1. net. 

and Their Care. By Anna Steese 

12mo, 238 pages. A. Stokes Co. 


12mo, 


of Christian 
12mo, 133 


12mo, 138 


Richardson. 
75 cts. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Jan and Betje: A Story of Two Dutch Children. B 
May Emery Hall. i16mo, 122 pages. Charles 


Merrill Co. 
e¢ Bey’s Camp Book. By Edward Cave. TIllus- 
trated, 12 — ee P94 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
cts. 
Weeds: 
ge Praeger. Illustrated, 12mo, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


EDUCATION. 

Before Vassar Opened: A Contribution to the His- 
tory of the Higher Education of Women in 
America. By James Monroe Taylor. ws Kops 
12mo, 286 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.3 net. 

The Education of Women in Ja By bestocons, E. 
Burton. Illustrated, 8vo, 268 pages. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25 net. 

The Little Schools of Port-Royal. By H. C. Bar- 
nard, M.A. Illustrated, 8vo, 263 pages. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

The Corner-Stone of Education: An Essay on the 
Home Training of Children. art. Edward Lyttel- 

12mo, 242 pages. Putnam’s Sons. 


gimpie Lessons for Children. By. Robert 


pages. 


rt of the Commissioner of Education, 
olume L, 8vo, 931 pages. Washington: 
ernment Printing Office. 

A Source Book of English Histo 
Schools. LT Ld re D. nnes M.A. Vol- 
ume IL, 1603-1815 D. Illustrated, 8vo, 282 
pages. G. P. Sonne Sons. 

ae th of Elia. By Charles Lamb; edited by 

Hamilton Thompson, M.A. First Series. 12mo, 
$36 pages. G. Putnam's Sons. 

The —- Essays os Elia. By Charles Lamb; edited 
by A. Hamilton Thompson, M.A. 12mo, 301 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A Book of E ish Prose: Arranged for Prepara- 
tory and Elementary Schools. By intg ‘<°- 
bock, M.A. In 2 volumes. 16mo. 
nam’s Sons. 

Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell; edited 2 
beth Davis, A.B. With portrait, 1 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 40 cts. net. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Edited by John Livingston 
Lowes. Illustrated, 16mo, 252 pages. enry 
oad ae d Lit ta f St 

Principles of Composition an erature for u- 
dents and Readers of English. By Robert Best: 
ington Fletcher, Ph.D. 8vo, 355 pages. A. 8. 
Barnes Co. 


1913. 
Gov- 


» for the Use of 


Helen Eliza- 
mo, 302 pages. 
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upon the laws of war. Intensely interesting. 
ving history of war practice between nations. 
mopecmens of @ tofwar. Opening agestlsties. 
ap 


WARE: 


1 volume— bound in Bu 


war. 
ewar Finn in South Aszice. etc.. ete. 
CALLAGHAN & PANY. CHicaGo. 





Genealogic- Heraldic 


GENEALOGIES edited and published in best form; 
heraldry in all its branches, correct in every detail and 
finest execution; general AUTHORS’ ASSISTANTS; 
copying, editing, publishing; expert service at reasonable 
tems. THE DE LANEY COMPANY, 82 Rich- 
mond St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


F.M. HOLLY 4° be adsenr ane ens’ 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 
Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic 
Short stories a specialty. Reading includes short criticism. 

Circulars on r 


49 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fourth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CiTy 











MSS thoroughly revised, 75 cents tooo words. 
*® with carbon c 
service. LABBERTON 


Ty riting 
,jo cents. Mss. also iaced” Expert 
.» 1308-a Hoe Avenue, New York 





AUTHORS! — MSS. criticised, changes recommended, ten 
=} 50 cents 


suggested, 50 cents. Typewri 
per 1,000 words. Special list of 100 Best and Manu- 
script Record complete, only 30 cents. 
EASTERN ED. BUREAU, Box ‘m, New Egypt, N. J. 





Scituate, Massachusetts, 


Old colonial cottage, remodeled, 8 rooms, 4 fireplaces, set 
tubs, bath, electric light, furnace, s ace for small auto, 
garden, sleeping porch, interesting old- fashioned furniture, 
ready for summer or all the year occupancy. Ten minute 
walk to station; near harbor. «For sale or for rent. 


F. A. BOURNE, 28 70 Kilby St., Boston. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 
N. SHEPPARD 


149 WEST lé4rn STREET NEW YORE CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circular 











LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Author’s Representative 
Send two-cent stamp for Circular. 


235 W. 40th St. NEW YORK CITY 














THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH. 


On the Theory that This is the First. 


The most abused lan; on Earth is the English. 
been perverted in spelling, so confounded in grammar that 
few even of colle graduates know the correct form of 
words, Yet Engli has a grammar easier than any other 
language. The fault is in the books and the manner of 
teaching. This book is what the title indicates. 


aig pages. 75 cents. 
G. 8. HUGHS 


It has 


915 E. 55th St. Chicago, Ill. 


BOOK READERS 
are necessarily Book Buyers. 
Every reader of Tue Diar is a 
reader « buyer of good books. 








‘| MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Criticised, Revised, Typed 
a meee arte OO 
I have edited, 


AUTHORS 
criticised and 


sold authors’ manuscripts. I can dis- 
pose of saleable work. Send 2-cent 
stamp for Writer’s Aid Leaflet D. 
Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household, 
Juvenile, and feature articles wanted 
for publication. Manuscripts typed. 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 
Herald Square Hotel © NEW YORK CITY 








For 15 years 











CHANGES of ADDRESS 





UBSCRIBERS to THE DIAL 
who contemplate changing 
their addresses, either temporarily 
or permanently, should notify us 
promptly, giving both the old and 
new addresses, so as to insure their 
copies of THE DIAL reaching 
them without interruption. 


We cannot undertake to supply 
missing copies, lost in forwarding, 
unless we receive early notification 
of intended changes. 





THE DIAL, 632 S. Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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Bays’ eee ten ee Only com- 
work on C Law. 
Ae of ali 1 Shoula Se 





BUSINESS. caw CALLAGHAN & CO. Law Publishers, Chicago 


FRANKLIN Book SHOP 


Old and Rare Americana, Natural His- 
tory, Sport, Medicine, Typography, etc. 


Send for new Catalogues, Americana and Natural 
History. What is your Specialty ? 


S. N. RHOADS, Wroene'st. Philadelphia, Pa- 











RENCH, German, Norwegian, Italian, Spanish, Icelandic, 
Russian, Irish, Bohemian, Dutch, Danish, Japanese, 
Hindu, and English — all are drawn upon for 


POET LORE PLAYS 


Over 80 titles. Send for complete list. 
RICHARD G. BADGER, Pustisuer, BOSTON 


The BESTOOL SYSTEM 
Subject-Index for Private Library 


Will control material in Homiletics and Social Reform. 
Simple, inexpensive, adaptable, efficient. Address 


THE BESTOOL SYSTEM 
A. B. Long, Westerleigh, S. &, Now York City 


“THE PHOTODRAMA: !Pist,Dramatic Construction 


By HENRY ALBERT nae 
Introduction by J. Stuart ee Vitagraph Co. 
Unlike any other oes os on oe {—- lay. It begins where all 
others leave off. It meets om of the expert as well as 
the need of the amateur. Li nearly 200 pages of Practical 
Inspiration. Handsomely bound in cloth. a tm in 

















STO 
STORY” na. 20 each) by the same author. Sent on approval. 
STANHOPE-DODGE, Publishers, Box 4 PN, Larchmont, N. Y. 
asia Book touching Literary Effort. Send for List. 


Chicago Historical Society’ s Collections 


The Diary of James K. Polk 


During His Presidency — 1845 to 1849 


Edited and annotated by MILO MILTON QUAIFE, Associate 
Professor in Lewis Institute of Technology; with Intro- 
duction by Andrew C. McLaughlin, head of the 
Department of History, University of Chicago. 


Four Volumes in Box. Price Twenty Dollars net. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Publishers 


“ All serious students of American History owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Chicago Historical Society for the publi- 
tation of the Diary . The reader who undertakes the 
ow of the Sear volumes will find them more interesting 
than most novels.”—New York Sun. 
“T found it indispensable to an accurate knowledge of the 
iod of which it treats. - In my judgment the Chicago 
ical Society has made good its raison d’ étre by that 
work alone, and has earned the gratitude of all future gen- 
erations of historical students and workers by rescuing from 
sblivion so important a record of our country’s history.” 
—Horace Warre (New York City). 








EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


The meaning and relation of sculpture, 
painting, poetry, and music. The author’s 
most important work so far published. 


All bookstores ; $1.59 net; by mail, $1.60. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 
225 Fifth avenue, New York 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGY OF THE WARNE FAMILY IN AMERICA. A most 
interesting and valuable history of this old American family, 

inning with Thomas Warne, one of the Twenty-four Propri- 
etors of East New Jersey. One hundred or more other families 
connected by marriage are carefully recorded. Valuable mate- 
rial on the early history of New Jersey is also contained therein. 
Profusely illustrated. Prices: in cloth, $6.50; three-quarters 
Morocco, $8.50, Also Warne Arms and Lord Arms, $1.00 each. 
Address nev. ‘GEORGE W. LABAW, R. R. Ho. 1, PATERSON, N. a. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MECHANICS OF LAW MAKING 


By COURTENAY ILBERT, G.C.B. 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 
12mo, cloth, pp. viii + 209. $1.50 net. 


This volume will appeal to all who are interested in 
improving the form of legislation. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LeMcKE AND Buecuner, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 




















Short - Story Writing 


A\ Soeme’structore, sand waiting of the 


form, structure. . Lees: of _the 


poten Editor of ppincott’ 's Magazine. 


aAlte: evaraee ta in Rheteptas Wee Wilting, | veri 
over —y ¥, Rb ngred Courses un under 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 571 Springfield, Mass. 























TWO NEW CATALOGUES 


No. 31. New Books at Half Price 
No. 32. Fine Books for Book-Lovers 


Including Collected Sets of First Editions of 


CHARLES DICKENS and LAFCADIO HEARN 


Sent on Request. 


C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St. NEW YORK 


HE confidence of its readers in both 

the editorial and advertising, sections of 
Tue Diat is assured by careful supervision 
and discrimination of its managers over what 
ever appears in its columns. 
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a money - making mail order or parcel - pos’ 

business. Honest methods, ph my 

any complete plans in 7ke Parcel Post 
Bic some le cop t,t cents. Send at once. 


al 
‘CEEME NT MOORE , Pub., ypt, N. J 


NEW MAGAZINE ON EGYPT 


A beautifully illustrated quarterly magazine edited by Professor 
Perris and others for the Eoyrrian Resgarcn Account 
(Society) began with the January number. Discoveries relate 
to the prehistoric age as well as arts of Old Egypt. Price $2 00 
ayear. Circulars freely sent. 


Address Rev. Dr. W. C. WINSLOW, 525 Beacon Street, Boston 





BOOKS (Secondhand) Catalogues, including Americana, post free 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG, 


OUT-OF-PRI BOOKS SUPPL 
BOOKS. fT pa + nll We can ge 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bamvenau, Exe, 








BOOKS 3; eng egg ny ae New, 
discount. State wants. Catalogue free. Books 
bought. FOYLE” 121 Charing Cross Road, London, England, 





BOOKS ON CHINA: JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, 
AND AF RICA. Just out: Morice’s Catalo; 

No.21. China and the Far East, India and Australasia. 
E. L. MORICE, 9 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 





—TI received your beautiful book of which the edition is so 
artistic and I thank you for it, also for the notice which is 
reserved for me. Please accept the expression of my ad- 
—C. CHAMINADE. 


So Says the Eminent Composer of Our Book 


“Representative Tiomen”’ 


A Little Gallery of Pen Portraits of Living Women 


miring sentiments. 


An Artistic Gift Book adaptable to Club Study. Postpaid $1.10 
FOR SALE BY 
THE CRAFTERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
920 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








FOREIGN BOOKS 


Most Varied Stock in America 
Latest Fiction Always in Stock 


Belles-Lettres—Guide Books 
Send for Catalogue of Any Language 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 





128 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 











We have many satisfied customers in all parts 
of the United States. In addition to our large 
stock of the books of all publishers, we have 
unexcelled facilities for securing promptly 
books not in stock and making Ligueute 
complete. Give us a trial when the next 
order is ready. In the mean time do not hesi- 
tate to call u us for any information you 
may wish. ¢ are always at your service. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY | 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
33 East 17th Street 


New York City | 





Union Square North 








Great Annual Clearance Catalogue 


Thousands of items to select from. 
Mail us your address at once. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge, England 














Out of Print Books 
Autograph Letters 

First Editions 
Mr. ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH desires 
to inform his friends, customers, and 
the book-buying public that he has a 
large stock of rare second-hand books 
and autograph letters constantly on 
hand. He is always ready to buy or 
sell such, and to correspond with 
librarians, collectors, and booksellers 
regarding these specialties. 


ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 
4 East Thirty-ninth Street NEW YORK CITY 








Holliston Library Buckram 


is the Strongest, the Most 
Pleasing, the Most Durable 
Binding for Library Books. 


Latest Sample Book free. 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York Office: 2 West 13th Street 














Sead 70 Pala ae Rducd Frees 


Hinds and Nobile, 31-33-35 West 15th St. N. Y. City 


» Write for Catalogue. 
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AN APPRECIATION 
“ Allow me to say that your After Inventory Catalog seems to me to 
be one of the best ever issued in the United States. Your stock is 
sound and large, and if the intelligent book buyers do not support 
you there is no hope for the finest of the businesses, that is, in the 
best books."’ 
This is an unsolicited comment on our catalog from a college pro- 
fessor. This catalog will be mailed upon request. 


The H. R. Huntting Co. Springfield, Mass. 














FOR s AL A set of the beautiful “Stratford Town 

Edition” of Shakespeare’s Works. Edited 
by A. H. Bullen. One of 250 sets printed for American subscribers 
at the Shakespeare Head Press in Stratford-on-Avon. The only 
edition of Shakespeare produced in his native town. In ten large 
octavo volumes, printed in large type on handsome paper, with a 
fine photogravure frontispiece in each volume. Published at $75. 
Will sell for $15. Address E. I., care Taw Drat. 








Ready May, 1914 
dine 
Second Language Book 


HE Second Book of the Aldine Language Series, a 
ny sbook for Grades Five and Six,isnearly ready. 





he rapidity with which city after city adopted 
the ALDINE First Lancuace Book for Grades Three and 
Four, published a year ago, gives unquestioned evidence 
ofa were epeees need for the constructive — 9 4 work 
offered in the Aldine Language Series written by Dr. F. E. 
—— , Superintendent ot Schools, Minneapolis, and 
Miss Catherine T. Bryce, Primary Supervisor of Schools, 
Newton, Mass., and Joint Authors of the very successful 
Aldine Reading Method. 


NEWSON & CO., Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue - - - New York 
120 Boylston Street - ° - «+ « Boston 
623 South Wabash Avenue- = - - - Chicago 


The Mosher Books 


Billy: The True Story of a Canary Bird by 
Maud Thornhill Porter. 

950 copies, Fcap 8vo. $1.00 net 
The late Dr. Weir Mitchell in a letter to the owner of the 
copyright said among other things: “‘Certainly no more 
beautiful piece of English has been printed of late years." 
And again: ‘‘ May I ask if this lady did not leave other 
literary products? The one you print is so unusual in 
style and quality and imagination that after I read it I 
felt convinced there must be other matter of like character."’ 


Billy and Hans: My Squirrel Friends. A True 
History by W. J. Stillman. 

950 copies, Fcap 8vo 75 cents net 
This little story was first printed in the Century Magazine 
so long ago as 1897. Later on it was revised, enlarged, and 
finally included in a short series issued in London, 1907, 
from which latter edition, with the kind permission of Mrs. 
Stillman, we now offer this “true history" of the interesting 
little creatures for whose protection in general the book was 
originally published. ; a 
Reprinted from the revised London edition of.1907 by 
kind permission of Mrs. W. J. Stillman. 


Books and the Quiet Life: Being Some Pages 
from the Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft 
by George Gissing. 

950 copies, Fcap 8vo. 75 cents net 


Since the days of Lamb and Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, no 
more sympathetic and finely expressed thoughts of a 
devout booklover have been set to paper than those now 
reprinted in this exquisite little volume. 





All books sent postpaid on receipt of net price 


THOMAS B.MOSHER 
PORTLAND MAINE 














Nebula to Nebula 


The Dynamics of the Heavens 


This work shows that, contrary to the assumption of 
modern science, the Sun is neither cooling nor con- 
tracting, but is passing through a stage of maturity in 
which his volume, density and temperature are remain- 
ing practically stable. 

It is.a remarkable fact, insufficiently appreciated by 
scientists, that, under the law of gravitation, the self- 
compression of a cosmic body rapidly increases with 
contraction — specifically, inversely as the square of 
the radius. In the case of the Sun, for instance, the 
compression upon his inner parts at the time when he 
is supposed to have filled the orbit of Mercury was only 
-0001 of what it is now; and, on the other hand, should he 
continue to contract until he attains the same density as 
our earth his present constriction will be doubled. 

Now it is clear that the thermal effects produced by 
the processes of condensation and contraction are not 
due primarily to these processes themselves, but to 
the driving force of gravitation behind them. 

Since, then, the efficient cause in the production of 
the Sun's heat has been shown to be gravitation pure 
and simple; since, further, this cause rapidly increases 
with the progress of condensation, finally reaching and 
maintaining a maximum when contraction wholly 
ceases; and since, lastly, effects are necessarily con- 
current and commensurable with their causes, the con 
clusion becomes inevitable that cosmic heat, whether 
of the Sun, stars or planets, is a staple and continuous 
product of Nature, and that celestial bodies, barring 
accidents, are permanently constituted as we now see 
them. To the energy thus created the writer has given 
the name, Gravistatic HEAt. 

8v0, 209 pages; cloth, $1.50; postage, 14 cents extra. 


GEORGE H. LEPPER 
Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 























“AT McCLURG'S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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A Remarkable Novel 


That Will Arouse Much Discussion 
FRANK DANBY’S 


MASTERLY WORK 


FULL SWING 


Is a distinct advance over her other successes, 
THE HEART OF A CHILD and PIGS IN CLOVER. 
r2mo. Cloth, $1.35 net. Postage Extra. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: “A true and understanding study of character." 

NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW: “The study of Agatha W anstead is 
unceasingly fine. The secondary love story, too, is full of sweetness and charm.’ 

N EW YORK WORLD: “Among the most notable presentations of the publishers’ 
year. ‘Pull Swing’ ends happily. One closes the book with the satisfied feeling of 
having followed through a particularly complete and polished work of fiction.’ 


Jehane of the Two in the 
Forest Wilderness 


ty L. A. TALBOT. i2mo. Cloth By STANLEY WASHBURN. 12mo. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra Cloth. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
Since Maurice Hewlett's “Song of e 
Renny” and “The Forest Lovers” there A strong, hearty man — a girl of u.tra 
has been no finer tale of high romance fashionable society stranded by an unex- 
than thie. The scenes are set in the ected accident in a Canadian forest and 
marshes of Wales in the time of the second fother Nature in her weeess moods are 
Henry. ‘There is the freshness and quaint the principal characters in -_ story of 
charm of olden days throughout all the rare naturalness —a tale which sweeps 
adventures of Jehane, a winsome maid of one through the splendid forest land of 
the forest, and her lover, Sir Lambert. British Columbia. 


A Timely Lower Priced Edition. 


The Heart of the Antarctic 


Being the Story of the British Antarctic 
Expedition 1907-09 


hy SIR ERNEST H.SHACKLETON. New and Revised Popular Priced Edition. 

With a map and many illustrations. $1.50 net. 

The people of this country have shown the keenest interest in the various British Polar 
Expeditions, and it ts for the many who could not purchase the original $10.00 edition 
that this moderate priced volume has been prepared. The complete narrative of the 
expedition is given, with the scientific discoveries considerably condensed and described 
in a popular manner. 


The Cause of Business Depressions 


As Disclosed by an Analysis of the Basic Principles 


of Economics 


By HUGO pmenen, in collaboration with Louis Edward Levy. With 9 dia- 
rams ages. Octavo. Cloth. $2 00 net. Postage extra 
IORTH ree HIG AN, Philadelphia, Pa.: “ Modern questions of wealth distribu- 
tion and land tenure, rarely considered by eartier economists, are here dealt with in open- 
eye, new-century processes of fearless thinking. The average citizen will be a wiser 
and more thoughtful fellow after perusing and studying the arguments adduced in this 


eCheck: || ‘Where Phccnch 
Dreams 


and Thereabout 
Being the Impressions of a Woman-of- 


Containing Short Accounts of Some 
Moods in Egypt. 


Ingenious People and Famous 
Places that Were by the 
Riverside at Chelsea. By IRENE OSGOOD. With an in- 
Ry REGINALD BLUNT. With troduction by Stephen Phillips. Il- 
many illustrations from scarce old lustrations and initial letters by 
photographs and engravings. 322 W. Gordon Mein. 334 pages. 8vo. 
pages Svo. Cloth. $3.00 net Cloth. $1.75 net. Postage extra. 
ostage extra This brilliant book about Egypt is not a 
If you are fond of writers and painters travel book, but a delightful +I of 
and odd nooks and corners ot old London Pgyptian fantasies. Among the various 
and the gossip of that friendly town, you themes touched upon are “a Unrest, 
will want to read this delightful volume Hope, Temptation, Peace, ete 











door Books 

The Practical Book of Garden 
Architecture 

~ 4 —™ Gopemege, Dae 


ater Towers, etc., etc 


By PHEBE WESCOTT HUMPH- 
REYS. Frontispiece in color. 125 
illustrations from actual examples of 
Garden Architecture and House sur- 
roundings. Square octavo. Orna- 
mental cloth, in a box. $5.00 net. 
Postage extra. 

Cc — AGO RECORD-HERALD: ~ 
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syupatnate and comprehensive intelli- 
gen and as for the pictures 
— they'd lure mother birds from their 
nests." 


The Flower Finder 


By DR. GEORGE L. WALTON. 

With 590 illustrations. Limp leather. 

2.00 net. Postage extra. 

CLEVELAND PLAIN (DEALER: 
“What's that flower over there in the 
feld? You'll find out in ‘The Flower 
Finder.’ Gives many color charts and 
sketches; grouped so that you can easily 
find what you are looking for; is bound ir 
leather that permits it to be slipped in the 
pocket."" 


The Training of a Forester 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT. §8 illus- 
trations. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 
This compact little book gives correct 

inside information on Forestry in this 
country. Just the book to put in the 
hands of the young man who loves outdoor 
life. Mr. Pinchot has written an inspiring 
volume on the profession which has 
brought so forcibly to public attention. 


Travel 
Unknown Mongolia 
A Record of Travel and oration 
on Russo-Chinese Borderlands 
By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS. 

With 168 illustrations, three original 

colored maps, and three other maps. 

In two volumes. $7.00 net. Postage 

extra. 

This will undoubtedly be one of the 
biggest travel books of the year. Mr. 
Carruthers spent nearly two years in 
exploring Mongolia, and this work is the 
only authoritative one in English. 


Through Jubaland to the 
rian Swamp 
By I. N. DRACOPOLI, F.R.G.8. 

44 illustrations and 2 maps. $3.50 

net. 

An adventurous journey of exploration 
and sport in the unknown African forests 
and deserts of Jubaland to the undis- 
covered Lorian Swamp. 


In Far New Guinea 


By HENRY NEWTON, B.A. 47 
illustrations and a mai $3.50 net. 
A stirring record of wor “and observa- 

tions amongst the people of New Guinea, 

with a description of their manners, cus- 
toms and religions, etc. 


The Ways of the South 
Sea Savage 


By ROBERT W. WILLIAMSON, 
M.8c. With 43 illustrations and a 
map. $3.50 net. 

A record e. travel and observation 
amongst the vages of the Solomon 
Islands and primitive coast and mountain 
peoples of New Guinea. 

Among the Primitive Bakongo 

By JOHN H. WEEKS. 40 illustra- 
tions and a map. $3.50 net. 

y years’ close inter- 

he Bakongo and other tribes 

of = tw Africa, with a description 

| habits, customs and religious 
deliefs. 








PUBLISHERS 


J. B. LIPPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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